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Memoire dans lequel on examine les Fondemens de [ Anc'enne Hiftoire 
Chinoife, §F ou l'on fait voir que les Miffionaires fe font appuyés fur 
divers Paffages corrompus a’ Auteurs Chinois pour etablir ’lAncienneté 
de la Nation.—An Inquiry into the Foundations of the ANCIENT 
History of China, in which it is proved, that the Miffionaries 
have employed feveral corrupted Pafiages of the Chinefe Authors to 
afcertain the Antiguity of that Nation. By M. De Guicnes, 
Member of the Roya! Academy of Infcriptions, &c. 


HIS Piece is the fummary of a more ample and extenfive 

Memoir, which the learned Author had read at different 
fittings of the Royal Academy, and it contains an examination 
of the proofs that have been employed to afcertain the Chinefe 
chronology; 1ft, in the writings of the Miffionaries ; and adly, 
in the annals of China, themfelves. In a former Memoir, 
M. pe Guienes, by an attentive difcuffion of fome parts of 
the ancient hiftory of China, had fhewn how uncertain that 
hiftory is: and as feveral Miffionaries had endeavoured to 
anfwer his objections, he returns to the fubject in the prefent 
Memoir, and illuftrates and confirms, by new acceflions of 
evidence, what he had formerly maintained. 

One of the firft particulars we obferve in this Memoir, is, the 
learned FreretT employing a paflage of AZeng-t/e, a claffical 
author among the Chinefe, and looking upon it as one of the 
ftrongeft proofs of the authenticity of the Chinefe chronology ; 
while it is evident, that this paflage does not exift in Meng- t/e, 
but was a note of a commentator, who lived near twelve hun- 
dred years after *. Father Noel, in his tranflation of the works 
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of Meng-t/e, inferted into the text the notes of the modern 
commentator, without either diftinguifhing them as they are 
diftinguifhed in the Chinefe work, or informing the public that 
he had taken this liberty: and as M. Freret did not under. 
ftand the Chinefe language, and was therefore obliged to lean 
upon the authority, and follow the lights (often worfe than am- 
biguous), of the Miffionaries, he built his confident affertion of 
the antiquity of the Chinefe chronology on Father Noel’s 
tranflation, and alleged, for proof, a falfe quotation, without 
knowing it.—The reader need not be furprifed at this inftance 
of credulity in an unbeliever, though imp/lzcit faith in a monkith 
miffionary be rather a curious phenomenon in fuch a man as 
M. FrReret.—Be that as it may, Father Noel’s tranflation is 
full of additions of this kind, which cannot be diftinguifhed by 
a French reader from the Chinefe text ; but our learned author, 
by confalting the original, difcovered the error of M. Frere, 
whofe hypothefis, and all the labour it coft him, vanith into air 
in confequence of this difcovery.— Father Couplet, in his 
tranflation of the works of Confucius, has followed, fays our 
author, the fame method; if we depend upon the authority of 
thefe tranflations, we fhall find, indeed, in them a multitude of 
paflages, that prove the antiquity of the Chinefe chronology— 
but the misfortune is, that thefe paflages do not exift in the 
originals. 

We learn farther, in this curious Memoir, that Father ds 
Mailla, in the celebrated Chinefe annals, that are publithed 
from his tranflation, is guilty of the fame inconfiderate way of 
proving, and that his reterences to paffages im the Chinefe books 
are inaccurate, and fallacious, in a very high degree. M. De 
GuiGneEs gives an inftance of this, which is really ftriking: 
De Mailla, in order to prove that the Chinefe have not fixed, 
at random, the duration of the reigns of their ancient kings, 
tells us, that the Chou-king, a book of the firft authority in 
China, mentions pofitively the duration of the reigns of ten 
kings of the fecond Dynafty ;—he even indicates the chapter, 
where this is to be found.—Happily for Father A/ailla, few 
critics are capable of examining the original ; but, unhappily 
for him, our Author is one of the few, and aflures us, that in 
the chapter, to which the Rev. Father refers us, there are only 
three princes mentioned, together with the years in which they 
governed, and that the greateft part of the others are not even 
named. ‘Thus the miftakes and tricks of the Miffionaries, an¢ 
the conjectures and imaginations of other authors, make a con- 
fiderable part of that hiftory of China, which a certain fet of 
philofophers fet up as a regulator of the chronology of other 
hiftories. 
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The champions of Chinefe hiftory have availed themfelves 
much of aftronomical obfervations to fupport the credit of its 
ancient Chronology ; but the contradictions and ambiguity that 
reign in the accounts of thefe obfervations, render the conclu- 
fons, dtawn from them, very uncertain.—Father Amiot, in a 
work fent to the king’s library, in 1769, affirms, that the con- 
iunction of five planets, which happened under Tchuen-hio, is a 
fctitious epocha,—that it is not mentioned in any work really 
authentic, or worthy of credit, and that, confequently, it can- 
not be employed to afcertain the Chinefe chronology. But, as 
if this Rev. Father had forgot himfelf, he, in another work, 
fent to France in 1775, and lately pu lifhed, contiders the fame 
conjunction as a demonftration of the authenticity of the 
Chinefe chronology, and fixes its epocha at the 28th of February 
of the year 2449, before Chrift. How he came to change his 
opinion, our Author cannot tell: nor can we imagine, how 
hiftorians, that were unworthy of credit in 1769, fhould com- 
mand our aflent in 1775. Befide, if we attend to the reports of 
the other Miffionaries, fome of them will be found rejecting this 
chronology, others adopting it, and all of them calculating it 
in different ways. 

Who fhall decide when Doétors difagree? —Similar doubts are 
excited by fimilar contradi€tions with refpec& to the eclipfe of 
Ychong-kang. Father De Premare, in one of his publications, 
throws a profufion of ridicule upon the aftronomers, by whom 
it was calculated ; and yet we find this fame Father reprefented 
in the Lettres Edifiantes, as maintaining the credit of this 
eclipfe. Our Author alfo fhews the interruption, the diforder, 
and inaccuracy, that have always reigned in the Chinefe 
cycle of fixty (defigned, at firft, to form a period of fixty days, 
and which was long after applied to a period of fixty years), and 
of confequence, the fallacy of thofe calculations, which M. 
Freret and the Miffionaries have founded upon it. 

M. De Guienes, after having evinced the precipitation of 
the Miffionaries, and fhewn the errors and contradictions into 
which they have been betrayed by their enthufiaftical admiration 
of the Chinefe hiftory, goes a ftep farther, and undertakes to 
examine that hiftory, with his own eyes, in order to fee in 
what it confifts, and on what foundations its credit refts. For 
this purpofe, he examines the hiftory of the Dynafty of Hia, 
the firft of the imperial Dynafties, which had feventeen em- 
Perors, during the {pace of 440 years, and which began about 
the year 2207 before Jefus Chrift, The Chou-king (fays he) 
which the Chinefe confider as the bafis of their hiftory, and the 
pureft fource of inftruGtion, gives very little information with 
tefpect to that ancient Dynafty ;—it mentions only four of the 
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feventeen emperors, that modern writers fuppofe to have be. 
Jonged to it, without even taking notice of the duration of 
each reign: it contains abundance of reflections and maxims 
relative to government, but few or no events. The hiftory of 
the fecond Dynafty is not more circumftantial: of twenty-fix 
emperors, that it is fuppofed to have contained, the Chou- king 
mentions only eight, and of thefe only three, the duration of 
whofe reigns is {pecified. 

It is pretended, that fo early as the reign of Yoa, 2359 
years before Chrift, the Chinefe made aftronomical obfervations, 
yn countries far diftant from the capital of their empire—that 
they had a complete year of 365 days and a quarter, and 
that they undertook immenfe works, to change the courfe of 
certain rivers—and al] this—when? at a time when they were 
learning the firft elements of agriculture, and only beginning 
to emerge from a ftate of barbarifm! This, indeed, is not 
likely: unlefs we follow M. Bailli’s hypothefis, according to 
which it is poffible, that when the great northern Coloffus of 
erudition and philofophy (erected who knows when or where ?) 
was broken into pieces (who knows how? ), fome fplinters of 
aftronomy might have been carried into China, even in its rude 
and uncivilized ftate. 
~ Nor does the Chinefe hiftory, according toour Author, derive 
more confiderable riches from the works of Meng-tfe, who 
occafionally {peaks of fome of the ancient princes, the fame 
that are mentioned in the Chou-king :—Confucius, in the little 
treatifes that have been collected by his difciples, mentions no 
other; fo that, from thefe different works, which are anterior 
to the general conflagration of the Chinefe books (and about 
which fome doubts might perhaps be eafily excited), it is im- 
poffible to draw a folid body of hiftory.—How then did Se-ma- 
tfien, about 97 years before Chrift, compofe one, and from what 
fource did he take the names of all theie ancient emperors? It 
is true, indeed, he does no more than merely indicate them, 
and begins to mark the dates only at the year 841 before Chrift; 
fo that the two firft imperial Dynatties are without date,—which 
is a ftrange manner of fixing chronology.—Be that as it may— 
Se-ma-tfien is the tather of Chinefe hiftory ; but, even in China, 
he has the reputation of a ftory-teller, is accufed of having 
employed the fables invented by the Bonzes; and, in general, 
his*hiftory is little efteemed by the Miffionaries. | Father 
Sibaud, whoie: works have. been jately printed at Paris, under 
the name of a Chinefe called Ko, fays, that Se-ma-ifien defigned 
to flatter the vanity of the emperor of China, by compofing 4 
hiftory, in. fuch a manaer, that the amBafladors from the 
weftern nations of Alia fhould not be able to difpute with that 
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prince, in point of antiquity. Accordingly, fays our Author, 
Se-ma-tfien goes as far backward as a perfonage called Hoang try: 
but without marking any dates. 

This fir hiftorian of China, whom even the Chinefe be- 
hold with a fufpicious eye, did not live either in a country 
which was unknown to the reft of the world, or in an obfcure 
period of time. China, fays our Author, had confiderable 
connexions with the weftern nations, and even with the Ro- 
mans. ‘Ihe Chinefe had made war on the frontiers of Perfia, 
in order to furnifh themfelves with the Nifean horfes, mentioned 
by Herodotus, which were in high requeft with the kings of 
Perfia, and which the Chinefe obtained under the form of a 
tribute. About the fame time the vine was tranfplanted into 
China: cotton was alfo carried thither, and it was, for a long 
time, confidered there as a rarity. If the hiftory of the arts 
in China be examined with attention, it will appear, that the 
greateft part of them may be dated from the time of the in- 
tercourfe of the Chinefe with the weftern nations, About the 
fame time, they had communicated to them fome treatifes of 
aftronomy ; fo that when Se ma-tfien compofed his hiftory, he 
had an opportunity of being acquainted with thofe of other 
nations, and might avail himfelf of this knowledge, to flatter 
more plaufibly the vanity of his fovereign, in giving a high and 
remote antiquity to the Chinefe empire.—From all this, our 
Author concludes, that this firft hiftorian of China deferves 
but a very {mall degree of credit. Befide, what can we think 
of the hiftory of China, when the fragments, anterior to the 
burning of the books, which yet remain, are deftitute both of 
circumitantial relations and dates; and fince Se-ma-tfen, who 
is fo often miftaken, and who believed in the fables of Tao-/e, 
has not had the courage to date farther back than the year 841 
before Chrift? It is furelyevident from hence, that all the dates, 
which relate to the reigns of princes, anterior to this epocha, 
have been forged by more modern writers. 

Se-ma-tfien, then, having left undetermined the duration of 
the reigns of the Chinefe princes, in the two firft imperial 
Dynafties, and alfo that of the reigns in a part of the third 
Dynafty, from what materials and fources did fucceeding 
writers venture to determine thefe points of ancient hiftory ? 
Our Author’s anfwer to this queftion fhews the uncertainty of 
the Chinefe hiftory in the moft evident manner. 

M. De Guicnes fhews, that the hiftorians who wrote 
under the Dynafty of Song in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
centuries after Chrift, are not a whit more credible than thofe 
already mentioned. ‘The moft efteemed among them is Se-ma- 
kouang, who lived in the eleventh century. He compofed a 
grand hiftory of China; but as it only begins with the year 425 
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before Chrift, it has no relation to the chronology of the remote 
ages; and the fame may be faid of the chronological tables 
compofed by this author, in which there are no dates anterior 
to 841 before Chrift.— About the fame time, another learned 
man called Lieou-jox, compofed a hiftory of the ages anterior 
to the year 425, A.C. which is a compilation of paffages 
taken from all forts of authors, from Tas-/2, alfo, of whofe 
ab{urd and lying fect he was a member. Other writers, of the 
fame fect, drew up chronicles, in which they went backward, 
though without any credible records or guide, as far as the 
creation of the worid —Nay, feveral were abfurd enough to 
make ufe, in their hiflories, of the Y-éing, an enigmatical 
book, that was fuperftitioufly employed to foretel future events: 
they thought the combinations and riddles, that this book 
furnifhed for the difcovery of future events, might be applied 
to the inveftigation of thofe that were paft, and of the precife 
time in which they happened. Methods of this kind, which 
demonftrate the ignorance, credulity, and fuperftition of the 
Chinefe writers, are not furely to be admitted into chronological 
refearches, 

Towards the conclufion of the eleventh century, Theou-hi 
compofed an abridgment of the work of Se-ma-kouang, to which 
was added, the hiftory, written by Lieou jou, as above men- 
tioned. In the fifteenth century, another writer treated the 
fame periods of the Chinefe hiftory, and his work was preferred. 
Here then we have the materials that form the abridgment of 
the Grand Annals, lately publifhed, 

Thefe details fhew the uncertainty of the ancient hiftory of 
the Chinefe; and from thefe and other confiderations (for which 
we refer the reader to the publication before us) our Author 
concludes, that with refpe& to the two firft imperial Dynafties, 
it is not poffible to afcertain either the duration of the reigns, 
or the number and feries of the princes, or the places where 
they reigned, or the extent of their dominions, or the geo- 
graphy of the time. He has proved in another Memoir, that 
about the tenth and eleventh centuries before Chrift, there 
were no cities in China,—that the country was filled with 
different tribes of Barbarians, and that feveral little kingdoms 
had been formed, in the midft of thefe Barbarians, toward the 
nd of the ninth centuty, A. C. which did not become power- 
ful for a long time after this period. Thefe little kingdoms were 
difperfed in five provinces only: all the other parts of China 
were inhabited, as far down as the feventh century, A.C. 
by people that were not Chittefe; and the emperors of the 
Dynafty of the Tcheou, whofe eftablifhment is placed in the 
year 1122 before Chrift, notwithftanding the power that has 
been attributed to them, reigned only in a fmall part of Chen-/r, 
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@mewhere about the diftric&t at prefent called Si-gan-fou. 
Their particular hiftory till the year 887, is almoft unknown, 
except by the long difcourfes of the Chou-king, which, inftead 
of relating events, are entirely employed about government and 


Such then is the true ftate of the Chinefe hiftory, which the 
Mifionaries have reprefented as inconteftable, and founded 
upon; authentic records, only becaufe they have adopted, 


| without examination, the conjectures, and even the fables, of 


ignorant, fuperititious, or unfaithful writers.—On an impartial 
yiew of the whole matter, our Author thinks, that there is no 
evidence for that remote antiquity, which many late writers at- 
tribute to the Chinefe empire, and that all the lights we have 


] on this fubject, concur in fixing its origin and eftablifhment at 


fome period between the year 1122 and 887 before the Chriftiaa 
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ArT. II. 

Hiftoire de Ja Societé Royale de Medecine, Année 1776.—The Hiftory 
ofthe Royal Society of Medicine, for the Year 1776, with the 
Medical and Philoiophical Memoirs for the fame Year. Publifhed 
from the Regilters of the Society. Vol. I. With Plates. 4to. 
Paris. 1779. 


F focieties of this kind are of great utility towards the ad- 

vancement of literature and {cience in general, they feem 
tobe of peculiar importance to the improvement of medical 
fcience, the progrefs of which is fingularly flow and impercep- 
tible; and which, notwithftanding a confiderable number of 
valuable difcoveries, is yet at an immenfe diftance from per- 
feion. This flow progrefs will furprife us lefs, if we confider 
the innumerable difficulties that attend this fcience, and the 
various branches of knowledge it requires. ‘This Jatter cir- 
cumftance renders aflociations of this kind peculiarly neceffary ; 
nay, the eftablifhment of medical academies is the only poffible 
method by which any confiderable improvement can be made in 
the knowledge that is requifite in the art of healing: for thus 
the fum of the labours, refearches, and difcoveries, of the ine 
duftrious and attentive obfervers of nature are colleéted, and 
every man, who is diligent and laborious, may, however 
limited in genius and erudition, throw in his mite to the 
general treafure, and thus contribute‘to multiply its valuable 
contents. 

The principal obje&t of the inftitution and labours of the 
Royal Society of Medicine, which is the fubje& of this article, 
is to extend medical knowledge, and afcertain the difcoveries 
telative to that fcience, and the conclufions that may be de- 
duged from them. More efpecially, it is one of the great ob- 
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jects of this inftitution, to inveftigate the immediate caufesiof 
diforders, by an exact and circumftantial obfervation of the 
effects which phyfical caufes produce on the animal ceconomy, 
This requires an affiduous examination of the {tate of the at. 
mofphere, and of its meteors, a deicription of the places ine 
habited by men or animals, and an account of the nature of 
their food, and means of fubfiftence ;—as alfo, obfervations on 
the difeafes that are ufual in each feafon, climate, and habita- 
tion ; and thefe objeéts make an eflential part of the plan of 
refearches formed by this new medical academy. 

Its plan, however, isnot confined to thefe objects ; it extends 

to particular obfervations relative to the practice of phyfic, to fur- 
gery, anatomy, and medical chymifiry. ‘I"he examination alfo of 
mineral waters, botanical refearches, and al] the parts of natural 
philofophy, that are conneéted with medical {cience, will form 
a confiderable part of the labours of the academicians. In the 
publication of its materials, the new fociety propofes to obferve 
the method employed by the academy of fciences; thus each 
volume will be divided into two parts; one will contain the 
hiffory of the fociety, comprehending its eftablifhment, regula- 
tions, laws, the eulogies of its deceafed members, the lift of its 
members and correfpondents, and of their works, the propofal 
of prizes, and many facts and obfervations relative to the ob- 
jects already mentioned.—The other part is to contain -the 
memoirs, compofed either by the members of the fociety refid- 
ing at Paris, or by phyficians and natural philofophers in other 
parts of the kingdom, and in foreign countries ; and which, 
after having been read at the meetings of the fociety, have been 
judged worthy of public view. 
After this general fketch of the plan of this ufeful inftitution, 
it will not be improper to inform our readers of the manner in 
which the plan is executed in this firft volume. After the dee 
dication to the King, who has granted his peculiar patronage 
and protection to the Medical Society, we find an inftructive 
and excellent preface, relative to the various objects that enter 
into the plan of the fociety, and every way proper to afift 
even thofe who are not phyficians, to co-operate with fuccels 
in the advancement of medical fcience with thofe that are. 
“This preface contains interefting details concerning the manner 
of making meteorological obfervations, botanical refearches, 
‘chymical analvfes, &c. Accordingly, we find in the lift of the 
members feveral men of learning, and men in place, who do 
not belong to the medi¢al faculty. . 

This fociety has alfo adopted a cuftom that prevails in the 
preateft part of the literary academies ; we mean, that of come 
pofing eulogies, or rather hiftorical relations of the lives, talents, 


genius, Jabours, ‘difcoveries, and merit of deceafed ments 
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In this volume, we find the eulogies of Meflrs. Bouillet, Le 
Beau, and Haller, compofed by M. Vice-p’Azir, fecretary 
to the fociety. 

The hiftorical part, and the memoirs of this volume, contain 
fuch a confiderable number of materials, that- the mere enu- 
meration of them would fwell this article beyond the bounds 
that we are obliged to prefcribe to it. 

The hiftorical part exhibits feveral curious cafes relative to 
furgery and the practice of phyfic, of which we fhall indicate a 
few of the moft interefting : —— 

A young girl, after having been afflicted with a violent, con- 
vulfive, and obftinate cough, that refifted all the remedies em- 
ployed to remove it, was, at length, reduced to fuch a ftate, that 
{he could not fwallow any kind of nourifhment folid or liquid : 
fhe threw them up perpetually as foon as they entered the 
cefophagus. In this cruel extremity, M. Macquart, confider- 
ing attentively all the fymptoms that had preceded and accom- 
panied the diforder, and thofe alfo which were produced by 
the remedies that had been employed, was perfuaded, that the 
caufe of this extraordinary complaint was an abfcefs formed in 
the lower part of the cefophagus, or gullet, and by calculating 
the time that had pafled, he perfvaded himfelf alfo, that the 
abf{cefs was ripe, full of matter, and juft at the period proper 
for being opened. However, the feat of the diforder did not admit 
of zny chirurgical operation, nor of the introduction of any 
inftrument ; and it is on fuch critical occafions, that a phy- 
fician has need of all the expedients and refources that know- 
ledge and genius can furnifh, M. Adacquart hit upon a happy 
expedient: he introduced mercury into the cefophagus of the 
patient: this fluid metal arrived foon at the feat of the diforder, 
and acting, by its enormous weight, on the thinner fides of the 
abfcefs, bur{t it, occafioned a fpeedy evacuation of the matter it 
contained, opened a free paflage to food of every kind, and 
performed a cure, which appeared truly aftonifhing. 

Under the article of chirurgery, there is a piece of great 
moment, entitled, A Report concerning the bad Confequences of 
Caftration,—praétifed as a Method of obtaining a radical Cure of 
Hernias, &c. “The Roval Society of Medicine was confulted 
by the Minittry on this fubje&t, which undoubtedly deferves all 
its attention. The an{wer, or report, was given by three 
members named by the fociety, and contains an account of the 
Inconveniencies that refult from the temerity with which a 
great number of ignorant practitioners and empirics perform the 
Operation here mentioned ; together with new regulations for 
this branch of chirurgical practice. 

Under the articles of. chirurgery, there-are alfo fome ins 
geflious obfervations on the cure of feveral ulcers, performed by the 
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wacillatory motion of the burning glafs. The action of fire, of 
the actual cautery, has been long, and almoft generally, em- 
ployed as an effectual method of curing certain ulcers of a 
malignant kind, which refift the influence of all other reme. 
dies; but it is only of late, that the heat of the fun has been 
fubftituted in the place of red-hot metals, burning hards, and 
other cauftics of that nature. M. La PeyEke communicated 
to the fociety, four obfervations of bad ulcers {peedily and 
happily healed by letting the focus of a burning glafs fall upon 
the parts of thefe ulcers, which, he thought, required it. M, 
Le ComTé, furgeon at Arcueil, had (fo early as the year 1759) 
performed an excellent cure by the fame means, which is 
publifhed here for the firft time, at the end of the obfervations 
of M. Le Pevere, under the title of Obfervations concerning a 
Cancer in the under Lip, cured in the fpace of three Weeks, by 
the actual Cautery of the Solar Fire. 

It is, indeed, eafily to be conceived, that the focus of a 
burning-glafs, being nothing but the re-union of the particles 
of the pureft fire, muft have great advantages over the ordinary 
fire, proceeding from any bodies whatever in a ftate of igni- 
tion, ‘The action of the former is abfolutely in our power, and 
we can modify it as we think proper; but this, as the two 
Jearned phyficians obferve, is, by no means, the cafe with the 
Jatter, as it aéts not only on the part to which it is applied, but 
alfo.on thofe that are near it; and this both augments the pain 
of the patient, and retards the cure. Befides, the emanations 
from bodies in a {tate of ignition may be unfavourable to the 
ulcer, more efpecially if it be of a cancerous nature ; and the 
continual diminution of the heat of the bodies, or inftruments 
employed, prevents our difcerning their effeét,.or regulating 
their action with precifion, Thefe inconveniences have, no 
doubt, engaged the generality of practitioners, at leaft in 
Europe, to abandon the ufe of the actual cautery. The focus 
of the burning-glafs is entirely exempt from thefe inconveni- 
ences; it has, on the contrary, the advantage of preferving its 
heat always in the fame degree, or of increafing or dimirifhing 
its a€tion, as the operator thinks proper to render the rays more 
or lefs concentrated ; and thus it may furnifh the art of healing 
with new fuccours, of which the obfervations of Mefirs. Le 
Comte and La Peyere give us promifing hopes. 

The Memoirs in this Volume are both numerous and elar 
borate. Some of them form complete differtations on the 


‘moft important fubjects, both in the theory and practice of 


phyfic. Among thele a diftinguifhed rank is due to M. La 
onne’s account of the accidents occafioned by the mia/mas, of 
peftilential effluvia of animals in putrefaétion, Andry’s te 


fearches concerning madne/s, and the manner of treating it, and 
I fauberts 
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gubert’s Memoir, which obtained the academical prize on the 
following queftion: What are the circum/lances in exanthematous 

ers, in which the cool regimen is preferable ta the warm, and in 
what cafes is a contrary method to be employed ? 

The Memoir of M. Bucquet, concerning the manner in 
which animals are affected by different aerial mephitic fluids, 
and the means of remedying the effects of thefe fluids, contains 
a circumftantial account of a great number of experiments 
made on above two hundred animals, fuch as quadrupedes, 
birds, frogs, and others. ‘“Ihefe experiments were made in the 
calcareous acid gas, in air, rendered deadly by the burning of 
charcoal, and in the inflammable gas, in order to examine the 
fymptoms, which appear in different kinds of animals, from 
the moment they are plunged in the mephitic fluid, till that of 
their death ;—to obferve in their difleéted carcafes the ftate of 
the different vifcera, and particularly of thofe by whofe con- 
currence the circulation of the blood and refpiration are carried 
on;—to fee how far an animal may fuffer, without all hope 
being removed of its being reftorable to life; and finally, to 
determine, what are the moft fpeedy and efficacious means of 
reftoring fenfation and motion that have been {fufpended.—- 
The refult of all thefe experiments, which feem almoft to have 
exhaufted the fubject, is, that all ftimulants, acrid, and pun- 
gent remedies, volatile acids, or alkalis, may be employed 
with equal fuccefs in the greateft part of thefe cafes;—that it 
acts as a ftimulane or irritating agent (and not as an abforbent 
of acids), that the volatile fluor alkali produces good effects in 
certain circumftances, and that this cauftic deferves no pre- 
ferense beyond other ftimulants; nay, that it is only proper in 
the fecond degree of the afphyxies, that is, when the patient 
can draw in the odours which are placed under his noftrils: 
and though, in this cafe, fays M. BucQueEt, the volatile alkali 
may fucceed, it often happens, that itis lefs efficacious than 
the radical vinegar, becaufe the violent fhock, which the vola- 
tile {pirit of fal ammoniac produces, is always followed by weak- 
nets, while the imell of vinegar, though often lefs adtive, yet 
isa greater fupporter of Rrength and fpirits. 

With refpeét to the internal ufe of volatile alkali, M. Buc- 
QUET thinks that this remedy cannot be adminiftered with too 
much circumfpection and caution, as it has a tendency to oc- 
calion heavings of the ftemach, troublefome hiccoughs, nay, 
even fometimes convulfive motions in perfons of weak nerves, 
and feeble conftitutions. ‘This is true; but it is not the whole 
truth; for too frong a dofe of this dangerous remedy occafions 
— pains, a violent inflammation, the gangrene, and 
Cath, 
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The two Memors of M. Mauputrt, relative to the efficacy 
of eleétricity in the cure of the palfy, and other difeafes, deferye 
the attention of phyficians and philofophers in a particular 
manner. This acute and Jaborious obferver of nature, animated 
by the countenance ot government, and of the Royal Society 
of Medicine, has illuftrated this important fubject, by the moft 
ample feries of obfervations and experiments that have yet been 
made. ‘Thefe two Memoirs, which will be followed by feveral 
more, fhew already to what the refearches of the learned academi- 
cian will amount; they may even prove, that, in certain cafes, 
electricity is an effectual method of curing the palfy, and other 
diforders of a like nature, and that, in other cafes, it proves 
ufelefs, and even prejudicial. What he has already publithed 
is fufficient to determine the kinds of thefe diforders, and the 
particular circumftances and cafes in which it is expedient to 
have recourfe to electricity, and where its application would be 
pernicious ;—to fhew the effects it produces, in general, onthe 
animal ceconomy, the inconveniencies that may refult from it, 
and the means of preventing or removing them ; in a word, to 
point out the method of adminiftering this new remedy upon 
right principles. 

M. De Lassonne has, in a very judicious Memoir, propofed 
a method of improving and rendering entirely uniform, the 
tartar emetic, or flibiated tartar. “This difcovery is a matter of 
no {mall confequence, as there have been hitherto great varia- 
tions in the method of preparing this important remedy, anda 
great diverfity in the degree of its ftrength and efficacy. The 
moft eminent medical chymifts are agreed, that thefe variations, 
and this diverfity of ftrength and efficacy, may be entirely re- 
moved, and the remedy, under confideration, brought to the 
higheft degree of perfection, by fubftituting in the place of glafs 
of autimony, which is the ordinary bafis of ftibiated tartar, 
another emetic preparation of antimony, which muft be in- 
variable, when well made, and which is called powder of al- 
garoth. This is alfo the opinion of M. De Lassonne. But 
this eminent phyfician has difcovered a {till farther improve- 
ment of this remedy, viz. the means of preventing this falt 
from falling, in form of precipitate, on the fides of the veflel, 
when the ftibiated tartar is diflolved in water.—T his he prevents 
by incorporating with the tartar a quantity of fal ammoniac, 
equal to it in weight. The development and theory of this 
remarkable effect muft be intereftinz to the lovers of chymical 
pharmacy, and with this theory M. Lassonne promiles to 
gratify their curiofity, on another occafion. 
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A & 9x... ii 
Voyage Pittorefque de la Grece. Chap. V.—Travels through the dif- 
ferent Parts of Greece, reprefented in a Series of Engravings. 
Large Folio. No. V.* Paris. 1780. 


LATES XLIII. and XLIV. of this elegant work con- 

tain, 1. A plan, or map, of part of the ifland of Metelin ; 
9, A beautiful view of the city of that name and its northern 
harbour, of which the drawing was made by Count De Cuor- 
sEUL-GOUTTIER himfelf. His account of the ifland, which is 
i the ancient Le/bos, could neither be particular nor inftruétive, 
as he was there but two days. He tells us, however, that the 
city of Mytilene, on whofe ruins Metelin was built, is yet to 
be known by the defcriptions of Strabo, Longus, and other 
ancient writers +. The multiplicity and magnificence of its 
ruins agree perfectly with their accounts. The name of Lef- 
bos recals to ot Author the celebrated names of Sappho, Arion, 
and Terpander; and the harbour of Metelin renews the re- 
membrance of one of the moft fignal events of the Peloponne- 
fan war. Our Author is never at a lofs to entertain his Reader, 
one way or another; and ancient hiftory is laid under contri- 
bution, where modern obfervation has been either wanting, 
through precipitation and hurry, or unfuccefsful through defect 
of materials. 

Euftathius is the only writer who makes mention of the an- 
cient city of Lefbos. The ifle of Metelin would ftill, fays our 
Author, be a noble pofleflion, if fo many centuries of calamities 
had not almoft ruined its population. ‘Thefe calamities, produ- 
ced at firft by the anarchy of the Grecian empire, and prolonged 
afterwards by the tyranny and oppreffion of the Turks and Ve- 
netians, have fpread dejolation in a fcene, which a mild climate, 
and the faireft marks of Nature’s bounty, feemed to point out 
for the well-being of its inhabitants. | 

Plate XLV. exhibits a view of the harbour of Scio, or Chia, 
which is frequented by all the fhips that go from Egypt to Con- 
fantinople. This is the handfomeft city of the Levant: Its 
houfes, built by Genoefe and Venetians, difplay marks of ele- 
gance, convenience, and amenity, which are rarely found in the 
Archipelago, ‘* The ifland is interfected by feveral chains of 
“barren mountains; but the vallies, watered by a multitude 
“ of ftreams, are full of pomegranates, of orange-trees, and 
“ citrons, and exhibit, on all. fides, the moft delightful pro- 
“ fpeéts. The vineyards of Scio have always been famous : they 








* See our account of No, [V. in the Appendix to vol. LXI. p. 1. 
The preceding Numbers were mentioned in former Reviews. 
t See Vitruv. 1. 1, ¢, 6.—Cicero de Lege Agraria. 
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<< ftill conftitute the principal riches of the ifland; and the 
*¢ delicious wines, which Virgil calls the Arvifian nectar, maine 
“¢ tain, at this day, their ancient reputation.” The manu- 
factures of gold and filver brocades in this ifland are ftill numee 
rous, though lefs fo than they were fome years ago: the culture 
of the Lenti/cus, which produces the Ma/tic, forms a confiderable 
and very profitable branch of the commerce of Scio. The 
Turkith and Grecian ladies make great ufe of this detergent, 
ftomachic refin, which they chew in order to give to their breath 
an aromatic perfume, though it has a very noxious effeé on the 
beauty of their teeth. Our Author gives (after Mr. Galard) 
a particular account of the manner of preparing the Matftic, 
defcribes the four different trees that produce it, and the medi- 
cinal and other ufes to which it is fuccefsfully applied. 

We have in plate XLVI. a view of the fountain of Scio; 
and in the XLVIIth, a view of the rock, which is called The 
School of Homer. Dr. Richard Pococke gave a drawing of this 
rock merely from his own imagination, which has been cenfu- 
red in Dr. Chandier’s Travels. This latter ingenious Author 
looks upon the pretended School of Homer as nothing more 
than the remains of an ancient temple of Cybele, and Count 
de Choifeul is of the fame opinion. Plates XLVIII. and 
XLIX. reprefent the women of Scio in their ufual drefs, and 
alfo one of the gardens of that ifland; and here we begin to 
perceive, that our Noble Author is fometimes more liberal of 
his engravings and defcriptions than the fubjeéts deferve. For 
the reft,—the women of Scio, whom Nature has rendered beau- 
tiful and pleafing, disigure their natural charms and graces 
by the awkwardnefs and abfurdity of their drefs. ‘Their liberty 
is great, their affability ftill greater, and, neverthelefs, their 


virtue does not fuffer by either :—for no where, fays the Count | 


DE CHOISEUL, are the women fo free and fo wife. 

Plates L. and LI. reprefent a plan and a perfpective view of 
the harbour of Tche/me, known, in ancient times, by the name 
of Cyffus. It was in this harbour that the Romans defeated the 
fieet of Antiochus in the year 191 before Chrift, and that the 
Ruffians deftroyed the naval force of the Turks in 1770, and 
might have made, or rather granted peace under the walls of 
the Seraglio, had they known the wretched ftate of the Darda- 
nelles at that time, and availed themfelves of the variety of 
circumftances which united to favour their enterprife. 

At the end of this Number, in a noble tail-piece, we have 
beautiful engravings of three medals, ftruck in the ifle of Lef- 
bos. The firft reprefents, on one fide, an helmet inclofed in 
a fquare with the name of the Lefbians. The fame name ap 
pears on the reverfe, together with a woman carried off by a 


Centaur. This fquare and the form of the letters prove on 
m 
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meda! to be of the higheft antiquity.—T he fecond medal is of the 
city of Mitylene, and exhibits the head and the lyre of Apollo. 
—The third is of the city of Methymna, which contains, on 
one fide, a head armed with a helmet, and, on the other, an 
unknown animal, The medals of Chio here engraven are 
common ; one reprefents a vafe, another, two Genii making li- 
bations, and a third (which is of gold, and much more rare 
than the others), a fabulous animal. 








Art. IV. 


Memoires concernant l’Hiffoire, les Sciences, les Arts, les Maurs, les 
Ufages, é¥e.—Memoirs concerning the Hiftory, Sciences, Arts, 
Manners, Culftoms, &c. of the Chinefe. By the Miffionaries of 
Pekin, Vols. V. & VI.* 4to. Paris. 1780. 


HE firft Memoir of the fifth volume exhibits a general 
T idea of China, and tts firft intercourfe with Europe. It 
was not compofed at Pekin, but at Paris, by an anony- 
mous writer; and its defign is to give the more uninftruét- 
ed clafs of Readers fuch preliminary notions of different epo- 
chas of the Chinefe empire, of its revolutions, religion, laws 
and manners, as may enable them to perufe thefe AZemoirs of 
the Miffionaries with intelligence and profit. The fecond Me- 
moir, which is compofed by the Ex-Jefuit Amiot, one of the 
moft learned and celebrated of the Miffionaries, is a continua- 
tion of the lives or portraits of the more eminent Chinefe em- 
perors, emprefies, warriors, minifters, and men of letters, 
which was begun in the third volume of this work. We have 
24 of thefe portraits in the volume before us, though the 
editors, in their preface, mention only ten. ‘The lines of thefe 
portraits are fometimes interefting, fometimes whimfical, gene- 
tally {peaking infipid, feldom ftriking or fublime. They are 
not unpleafant reading: but there are in thefe two volumes 
other objects that have a fuperior title to our attention. —Thefe 
biographical portraits fill about 400 pages, which is a fpace ra- 
ther too great for their importance. 

The remainder of this volume confifts of fome obfervations 
on the wines, f{pirituous liquors, and vinegar of China; on the 
dried raifins of Ha-mi, and the territory of that little tributary 
kingdom ; on certain remedies ; on the manner of dying fuffs 
in China ; on the Apricot tree, and on the Mug-wort,-—-The 
wine of China is a kind of beer, made of wheat, rice, or rye, 
into which, when it is boiling, they throw either choice herbs, 
or {pices, or honey, or fugar, or fruits of different kinds, frefh 
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or dried, from whence the wine derives different names accord. 
ing to the mixture, and is called quince-wine, cinnamon-wine 
raifin-wine, and fo forth. The form of the veffels employed 
by the Chinefe to boil and bake, with the vapour of hot water 
and the manner of diftilling an agua vite, or gin, from the 
Jarger millet, in the northern provinces, and from wild rice or 
fugar-canes, in the fouthern, are particularly defcribed by our 
Author. The dried raifins of Ha-mi lead the learned Miffio- 
nary into a difcuffion concerning the high antiquity of raifing 
and raifin-wine in China. There are, at prefent, a great num- 
ber of vines in the provinces of Chanetong, Ho-nan, Chan-f, 
and Pe-tche-li; and the later Emperors, and particularly the 
reigning Prince, has ordered the importation of a confiderable 
quantity from foreign countries, to fupply the Chinefe with a 
fufficient quantity of frefh and dried raifins, which they eat 
with pleafure, and often employ medically. The dried raifins 
of Ha-mi are the moft celebrated: they are of two kinds; the 
one refembling our currants, and frequently employed in me- 
dicine ; the other, in high requeft as a table-delicacy, and fu- 
perior in flavour to the fmall grapes in Provence, which are 
called Paffarilles. Infufions of dried raifins of the firft kind are 
employed in China, as an effectual and excellent method of ac- 
celerating the eruption of the fmall-pox, when the weaknefs 
of the patient required it: it is alfo employed to promote per- 
{piration in certain malignant fevers and pleurifies. Under the 
article of remedies, the Miffionary mentions two; one of which 
is inacceffible almoft, on account of the high price and rarity 
of the ingredients, confifting of rubies, pearls, emeralds, &c. 
—the other is attainable, and is faid to be effectual in bilious 
apoplexies ; it confiits of a pound and a half of fpirits (eau de 
vie forte), aloes, myrrh, and frankincenfe, of each three drams 
(gros), and faffron half adram. We pafs over his account of 
the dyers art as it is practifed in China, to mention a word or 
two of the Apricot-tree, of which there are three kinds in that 
country, one with double blofloms, one that bears fruit, and 
one that is wild. The firft of thefe three kinds is fubdivided 
into four, the millefolia, the pale-yellow, the milk-white, and 
the common, whofe bud appears at firft red, and whofe flower 
whitens as it opens and fpreads itfelf. The fruit-bearing apri- 
cot-tree is of fix different kinds; that, whofe fruit is yellow 
within, and of an excellent tafte,—zhat, whofe fruit is white 
within, and inferior to the former,—that, whofe fruit is flefh- 
coloured, plump, and excellent,—that of the (houi-hing, whofe 


fruit is juicy, and of an exquifite perfume ; and two more of 


an inferior quality. - There are various rules laid down here 
for improving the apricot-tree and its fruit ; among others, that 
of grafting it always on a natural ftock, i. e. on one of its owa 
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fecics, and reingrafting on the preceding graft. The wild 
apricot-tree, of which there are three kinds, is of great ufe in 
China; its kernel yields a very good oi], which is ufed in the 
demands of the kitchen and the table, in place of oil of olive. 
The peafants warm their ftoves with the remains of. the ftone 
and kernel, and afterwards gather their afhes for manure. As 
the wild apricot-tree is covered with blofloms early in the 
fpring, requires no culture, and grows in the pooreft foil, it 
would be a ufeful addition to our European orchards. 

Vol. VI. The firft piece we meet with in this volume 
isan ample and curious differtation, concerning the Mujic of the 
Chinefe, both ancient and modern, which is the campofition of the 
indefatigable Miffionary AmiotT, and which, together with 
the Preface, Plates, and Index, fills 254 pages. This Dif- 
courfe, which has been publifhed apart, with Notes and Illuf- 
trations by the Abbé Rouffier *, and which contains very fine 

ular novelties with refpecét to the antiquity and perfection of 
the Chinefe Mufic, will deferve a feparate article ; and we pro- 
ae itin a future Review. It turns the tables on M. 
de GWgnes, and would make us believe, that the eflential parts 
of mufic were difcovered in China long before the Egyptians 
or the Greeks knew any thing of the matter. But M. de 
Guignes is a formidable adverfary, being armed with all the 
ofenfive and defenfive weapons (erudition, judgment and lan- 
guages) that can enable a literary champion to come forth with 
dignity and fuccefs into this field of controverfy. M. Amiot’s 
Piece is, however, curious, profound, and learned: it difco- 
vers an uncommon knowledge of the theory of mufic, but it is 
alfo full of cabaliftical erudition, perplexity and myftery. The 
plates, that ferve to illuftrate it, are numerous ; and it contains 
tefearches that difcover a more than Herculean labour in the 
wilds of ancient Chinefe literature. 

This ftrange piece is followed by an E/ffay on Sonorous Stones, 
which, in all ages, have been the moft cfteemed inftruments of 
Chinefe Mufic. The various kinds of thefe ftones are here 
particularly defcribed ; and this defcription is not unworthy the 
attention of the lovers of Natural Hiftory. 

The next piece we meet with in this volume, is the Extraé 
of @ letter from M, AmiorT, dated the 28th of September 1777, 
and containing Obfervations on the work of Mr. P** (Pau), 
intitled, Philofophical Inquiries concerning the Egyptians and the 
Chinefe. This book, which difcovers more wit, Capacity, elo- 
quence, and felf fufficiency, than erudition and adequate ine 
formation, has been fharply animadverted on by the Abbé 
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The author of a learned and ingenious work, concerning the 
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Groffier, and other writers; and though we are inclined to 
think that Mr. Pau, in entertaining but a mean opinion of the 
genius, knowledge, and capacity of the Chinefe, has rather 
taken the right fide of the queftion, yet we cannot in con- 
fcience defend him againft the charge of temerity and exagge- 
ration. Father AMior treats him with little ceremony, and 
neverthelefs does not feem inferior to him in the two qualities 
now mentioned. They appear to us to be both in the wrong, 
though Mr. Pau feems to exaggerate on the fide of truth. As 
to Amiot’s manner, the Reader may judge of it by the follow- 
ing fample: ‘* To fay (as does Mr. P.) that the Chinefe area 
‘¢ barbarous, grofs and ignorant people, without genius, laws, 
“© fciences, arts, or induftry—that they are defcendents of the 
“¢ Scythians, and received their firft civilization, in the twelfth 
“ century, from the Mongul Tartars, who conquered their 
“< country, and founded the Dynafty of Yuen, is to affirm an 
«6 abfurdity of the grofleft kind :—it is juft (obferves our Mif- 
‘© fionary) as if one fhould fay, that the French are naturally 
*¢ ftupid, heavy, rough and cruel—that they defcend ina di- 
<¢ reét line from the Flurons, and that it is only fince they have 
“6 been fcoured and polifhed by the Americans, whom they 
‘¢ vifited in the neighbourhood of Quebec, that their manners 
“© are become gentle, and that they have begun to cultivate the 
*¢ arts and fciences.”” This is pleafantly faid, but the parallel 
is far from being juft with refpect to the Chinefe, who are 
much nearer the Tartars in vicinity and ignorance, than the 
French are to the Hurons or Iroquois. So much for our 
Miffionary’s witty introduction. 

The firft object of this controverfy is the population of China. 
Pau affirms, that the calculation which makes the inhabitants 
of China amount to 8z millions, is greatly exaggerated. Amiot 
is fo far from being of this opinion, that he eftimates their num- 
ber at 200 millions. To confirm this eftimate, he produ- 
ces a lift, made in 1742, of all that paid taxes in the refpective 
provinces, that is, of all the heads of families; and, on fum- 
ming up their numbers, he finds 28,516,428 families; in 
which enumeration, fays he, women, children, and domeftics 
are not reckoned. The Chinefe reckon, at an average, fix to 
a family; M. Amiot reduces this computation to five, and on 
this fuppofition makes the inhabitants of China amount to 
142,582,400 fouls. But in this number the Miffionary compres 
hends neither the grand mandarins, the inferior ones, nor the /ite- 
rati, nor the military, which amount, according to his calcula 
tions, to upwards of feven millions, which added to the enumera- 
tion above mentioned, make 149,663,000 fouls. Fifty millions 


are neverthele{s {till wanting to make up the 200 a, - 
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which our Miffionary eftimates the inhabitants of China. Thefe 
he finds in the inhabitants of Peézn, which he reckons at two 
millions, the Mantcheou Tartars, who live among the Chinefe, 
the tradefmen, the perfons employed in the filk manufactures, 
and the populace of the cities, which are not regiftered. But 
the computations of M. Amiot. are liable to great difficulties, 
and are certainly arbitrary and uncertain in feveral refpects. He 


' comprehends in his enumeration diftri€ts and provinces that 


belong to Tartary, and not to China; and he calculates often 
from regifters of the fame diftriéts, that are difcordant and con- 
tradi@tory. When it is confidered, that the enumerations of 


| the inhabitants of China have been different under different 
') dynafties, as all the Emperors did not poffefs the fame extent 


of territory,—that the wars with the Tartars often obliging the 
Chinefe to withdraw in great numbers towards the fouth, ren- 
dered certain provinces more populous at one period than they 
were at another,—that the numbers of the poor, the ftraggling 
labourers, and of thofe that ply on the rivers, cannot be eafily 
computed,—and that many of the regifters are evidently arbi- 
trary; we find ourfelves difpofed to fufpend our determination 
of the controverfy between M. Amiot and M. Pau, relative to 
the object now under confideration, If population had gone on 
increafing in China, from the third century before the Chriftian 
za (which was the period of their rifing power), the Chinefe 
might have fent into Tartary numerous colonies, which would 
have peopled that country, and civilized its inhabitants. But 
this has not been the cafe; and notwithftanding all the pom- 
pous relations ef the Miffionaries, it is certain, that a bad ad- 
miniftration,—the extortions and oppreffive conduct of civil 
and military officers,—the revolutions occafioned by the efta- 
blithment of different dynafties,—famine,—epidemics,—inun= 


} cations, —wars,—maflacres,—and the fail of great minifters, 


involving their friends and families in ruin, keep population 
within certain bounds, and hinder it from rifing to a pitch that 
Would produce new and fatal revolutions. 

With refpeét to the aftronomy of the Chinefe, M. Pau has 
firmed, that they were never capable even of compofing an 


jilmanack ; that they did not underftand the calculations made. 


for them by the Mifficnaries ; that in the year 1505, they had no 
ideacither of the longitude or of the latitude of their country, 
and foon. Our Miffionary oppofes to this charge of ignorance 
ome fcattered faéts, which M Bailli, in his Hiftory of 
Aftronomy, has proved infufficient to afcertain the aftroncmical 
knowledge of the Chinefe; and he concludes this article with 
‘pompous and unfaithful panegyric on the fcience of that 
Pople. But what fhocks us really in a particular manner is, 
8 afirming with impudence (pardon the term), that ‘* of all 
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“¢ the nations that cover the furface of the earth, there is none 
*¢ that can boaft of a hiftory fo ancient, fo authentic, and {o 
“¢ uninterrupted as the Chinefe.” It happens, that the rever(e 
of this affertion is true. The learned and judicious De 
Guicnes has fhown the uncertainty and fpurioufnefs of Chi- 
nefe hiftory, in a Memoir, that is reviewed in this prefent Ap- 
pendix *; and other modern publications of great merit concur 
in overturning that vifionary fabric of hiftorical facts, which 
the Jefuits have been erecting and varnifhing for many years, 
to amufe and aftonifh the public, and to anfwer their own pur- 
pofes. 

M. Pau’s charge of barbarity and imbecility againft the 
Chinefe, for allowing the caftration of fuch multitudes for the 
clafs of eunuchs, is founded on undeniable faét. Our Ex- 
Jefuit, unable to refute it, employs all his dulcet jargon to foft- 
en and diminifh the atrocious horror of this practice. He tells 
us, that the victims fuffer little in the operation, which is not 
so cruel and murtherous as it has been reprefented,—that the 
number of eunuchs, which formerly was {carcely to be rec- 
koned, is now reduced to what is merely neceflary, even to fix 
thoufand (which is not truce. ) As to the accufation brought 
againft the Chinefe, of expofing their children in great num- 
bers, this (fuppofing the fact untrue) is not the invention of 
M. Pau; for it is from the Miffionaries themfelves, that we 
have the accounts of this horrid cuftom ;. and the Jefuits, 
who wrote the Lettres edifiantes, have afirmed, in feveral places, 
that the Chinefe throw their children into the ftreets, lakes or 
rivers, where they miferably perifh. Miffionary Amior does 
not deny, that of the children thus expofed feveral perifh ; but 
he charges neverthelefs the account of his Brother-Miffionaries 
with inaccuracy and error. He obferves, that the crime under 
confideration is perpetrated only in the cities by the lowetft of 
the populace,—that the government, not thinking it advifeable 
to punifh it with feverity, has, however, taken the moft pru- 
dent meafures to prevent its commiffion ;—that, for this purpofe, 
five carriages fet out every day before fun-rife, to take all the 
children that are expofed, dead or alive, in the different quar- 
ters of the city ; and that the former are buried with the decent 
celebration of funeral rites, while the Jatter are placed in cha- 
rity-houfes under the wifeft regulations, where they are main- 
tained and educated at the expence of the government. It can- 
not be denied, that this part of the Chinefe police, if it be 
not adapted to prevent the cuftom of expofing children, 15, 
at leaft, proper to fave the lives of thefe innocent creatufes, 
and to hinder their parents from putting them to death through 
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the defpair of poverty. Thefe charitable houfes dre frequently 
vifited by the magiftrates ; they are alfo vifited by people of all 
ranks ; and as the Chinefe have a peculiar defire of leaving fuc- 
ceflors to lament them, and to pay to their memories the duties 
of filial affe€tion and piety, it frequently happens, that per- 
fons, who have no children, come to thefe houfes, and chufe 
adoptive ones, whom they bring up as their own, and make 
them their heirs. 

There is fomething very fingular in the funeral cuftoms ob- 
ferved with refpeét to fuch of the expofed children as are found 
dead. “They are Jaid all together in a kind of fepulchre, where 
they are covered with a little quick-lime, that there flefh may 
be foon confumed. 

Once a year, a certain number of Mandarins come in 
ceremony to the charitable eftablifhment above mentioned, 
where they are prefent at the conftruction of a pile, defigned 
to reduce to afhes what remains of the bodies of the deceafed 
infants. During the whole time that the pile is on fire, it is 
furrounded by a confiderable number of Bonzes, who addrefs 
prayers to the /pirits of the earth, and to thofe who prefide over 
generations, befeeching them to thew themfelves more favour- 
able than they had formerly been, to thefe little creatures, when 
they fhall again appear under a new form. When the prayers 
are finifhed, the pile confumed, and nothing remains but the 
afhes, the Mandarin deputies make the multitude withdraw, 
and they themfelves depart until the next day, when they re- 
turn to be prefent at the ceremony of gathering up the afhes. 
Thefe are collected, with a repetition of the ceremonies of the 
preceding day, are put into a fack, and thrown into the river, 
or the neareft ftream. The Bonzes renew their prayers to the 
fpirits of the waters and the fpirits that prefide over the gene- 
rations, to grant their affiftance, in order to make the afhes 
exhale in vapours, and concur, as foon as poflible, in the rege- 
neration of {ome new beings, fimilar to thofe of which they are 
the remains, but happier in a Jonger and more perfect exiftence. 
—Our Miffionary having inquired into the reafon why thefe 
afhes were thrown into the water, inftead of being buried in the 
earth, was told by a fenfible and well-informed man what fol- 
lows: ‘* The people are made to believe, that the afhes thrown 
** into the river, being thus more {peedily diflolved, than they 
“ would have been if committed to the earth, are fooner ca- 
** pable of becoming new beings, by rifling in the air with the 
“‘ watery exhalations.—But the true and political reafon of 
** throwing the afhes into the water, is, that before the inftitue 
“ tion of this ceremony, the government had difcovered, that 
“a fuperftitious ufe was made of thefe afhes, by employing 
** them in magical operations and chymica] experiments, in 
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** order to bring to greater perfection, by the intervention of 
“ fire, the fubftances which enter into the compofition of mixt 
“* bodies. It is more efpecially alleged, that thefe afhes, mixed 
“¢ with the earth of which the China ware is made, render the 
s¢ jatter more folid, tranfparent and beautiful, than it would 
*¢ otherwife be.” If this remark be true, it may be poffible 
to produce the fame effect by the afhes of the bones of young 
animals. } 

A very general account of the Chinefe government (or ra- 
ther of the Emperor’s manner of governing), as alfo of the 
fucceffion to the empire, is the next object of controverfy be- 
tween our Miffionary and M. Pau, that we here meet with, 
This is followed by an account of the climate of Petchely, and 
a defcription of the ceremonies obferved at the funeral of the 
Emprefs-Mother, who died the 2d of March 1777, the 42d year 
of the reign of Kien-long. 





: ART. V. 
Hiftoire de ? Homme, confideré dans fes Murs, dans fes Ufages, et dans fa 
Vie privée, &Fc,—The Hittory of Man, confidered with refpet to 
his Morals, Manners, and Cuftoms in private Life. Vol. I, 12mo, 
Paris. 1779: 
HE encomiums that have been Javifhed upon hiftory, as 
adapted to give us an extenfive knowledge of human na- 
ture, will appear more or lefs undeferved to thofe who confider 
attentively the objects exhibited in almoft all the hiftorical pro- 
ductions known to us, and more efpecially in modern hifto- 
ries. Is it in the recital of wars, revolutions, and conquefts, 
in the exhibition of that uniform circle of vicifitudes and events, 
that relates to the fall or rife of empires, and is turned round 
by the main {prings of rapacity and ambition, that we fhall find 
the portraiture of human nature? Is it here that we find 
man,—the primitive lines of his moral conftitution,—the fen- 
timents and manners that are the true ornaments of huma- 
nity, and the effufions and exertions of the human heart in the 
different fcenes and relations of private life; in a word, fhall 
we find here the true portrait of man? No certainly: our 
Author at leaft thinks as we do.—** In the midft ({fays he) of 
‘© that immenfe hiftorical confluence of accumulated facts, 
** which form (if I may fo exprefs myfelf) a coloffal groupe, 
“¢ T look about for Man, and can fcarcely perceive him: I 
“© fee nothing of his afpeét in private life: his morals and 
‘© manners efcape my fight: I fee him on the throne,—at the 
** head of an’ army,—furrounded with pomp, triumphal en- 
‘* figns, and marks of elevation and grandeur ; and inftead of 
‘© being entertained with a hiftory of the human heart, | learn 
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Our Author propofes to do better: his defign is to give the 
true and complete hiftory of man in all his afpe€ts: the human 
underftanding, and the human heart, are the objeéts he propofes 
to unfold and illuftrate in his moral and philofophical hiftory. 
This hiftory is divided into four periods. The fir/?, which 
takes up entirely this firft volume, comprehends 1656 years, 
beginning with the creation, and ending with the deluge; the 
fecond, which is to employ the two fuccceding volumes, com- 
prehends 1164 years, which elapfed between the deluge and the 
fege of Troy ; the zhird period will bring down this hiftory 
to the birth of Chrift ; and the fourth to the prefent time. 

The firft volume only has yet appeared, which comprehends 
the firft period. Here the birth of the world and of man are 
related. ‘The origin of language,—the primitive language,— 
agriculture,—population,—inventions,—difcoveries,—means of 
fubfiftence, and ufeful arts, are treated with a circumftantial 
detail:—the origin of idolatry and fuperftition is unfolded,— 
civilization is defcribed, in its degrees, progrefs, means and in 
fruments, We fee here, farther, cities built, nations formed, 
legiflation introduced, fubordination and laws eftablifhed, civil 
government fucceeding anarchy, lands divided, property regu- 
lated, Commerce increafing, morals, virtues and vices exhi- 
bited in all their afpeéts, whether in private, domeftic, or pub- 
lic life, until corruption of manners arofe to that height, which 
drew down upon mankind the chaftifement of Heaven in the 
univerfal deluge. Such are the principal contents of this fir/? 
volume, in which the Author follows the progrefs of the human 
mind with attention, defcribes its efforts and operations, its 
virtues and vices, with an exaét and animated pencil, and 
fhews himfelf to be no meaa matter in the fchool of moral 
painters, 
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Arr. VI. : 
Lettres Phyfiques et Morales, fur 1 Hiftoire de la Terre et de l’ Homme, Se. 
—Letrers, Philoiophical and Moral, concerning the Hitlory of 
the Earth and of Man, addiefizd to the Que-n of Great Britain, 
&c. by J. A. De Luc, Citizen of Geneva, Reader to her Ma- 
jefy, F. R.S. Correfpondent-Member of the Royal Academies 
of Scierces at Paris and Montpellier. In Five Volumes 8vo. 
Hague. 1750. Sold, in London, by Bedthey, &c. 11. tos. 
fewed. 
E have not, in many years, met with a work more 
replete with rationa] entertainment and folid inftruc~ 
tion, and which we can more confcientioufly recommend to 
the friends, and alfo to the enemics, of true philofophy, than 
the work now before us. It is not the hafty production of a 
few months, or the refult of obfervations and experiments made 
Nom 4 with 
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with precipitation and rapidity ; it is the fruit of a long, laborious, 
and attentive ftudy of nature, carried on, with little interruption, 
during the fpace of thirty years ; and it bears all the marks of a 
fagacious and experienced obferver, a profound and original 
thinker, a found logician, and a good man. It is filled with 
precious materials relative to the natural world, and to the 
branch of philofophy of which that world is more peculiarly 
the object ; and it exhibits rational, extenfive, and noble views 
of the connection of Nature with its AUTHOR, and with the 
moral and religious fyftem of the univerfe. As Man is not lefs 
the fubjeét of this work than the globe he inhabits, a fubje@, 
fo extenfive and complicated in its relations, could not but open 
‘to this ardent, this eagle-eyed inquirer a vaft and varied field 
of obfervation: fo that M. De Luc, who has hitherto been 
only known as one of the firft natural philofophers of our 
time, affumes here new afpcéts, ftill more interefting to huma- 
nity, namely, thofe of the moralift, the citizen, the friend of 
man,—who {peaks the language of wifdom to the peafant, the 
artift, the legiflator, and the fovereign, and appreciates with 
fenfibility, truth, and precifion, the genuine fources of human 


felicity. 
So much for the Author and his Work in general: and 
now—a previous word to our Readers.——The fuperficial 


Reader will here find things beyond his reach, but he may yet 
pick up many faéts, truths, and obfervations, that will afford 
him much inftruétion and entertainment; and there is zo Read- 
er, who, with a competent degree of attention, may not com- 
prehend the great and effential lines of our Author’s fyftem, 
with refpe&t to the theory of the earth, and the deftination of 
its princtpal inhabitant,—It is alfo to be noticed, that there are 
parts in this Work, which (notwithftanding the peculiar merit 
of their aflemblage) do not ceafe to be highly interefting, even 
when detached from the whole. —There is, for example, a rich 
field of curious ovjeéts for the lover of natural hiftory :— 
There are fubtile refearches concerning matter and /pirit, and 
their myfterious union, for the metaphyfician :—there are im- 
portant difcuffions, experiments, and refults, for the natural 
philofopher :—there are ufeful views of rural and political ceco- 
nomy for the true patriot :—and the minifters of religion will 
meet with judicious and interefting difquifitions, relative to 
their profeffion, polity, and the ma/ffer-/cience, that connects the 
theory of this world with a profpeét of a better.—In fhort— 
(permit the metaphor) there is here a rich and varied feaft ; 
and though all palates may not reli/h, nor every ftomach be able 
to digeff the contents of each difh, yet no gueft need rife from 
table without having made a good meal, and many will make an 
exquifite one, : 
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At the fame time, the epiftolary form under which M, De 
Luc’s work appears, muft neceflarily caufe a relaxation of the 
rigorous rules of method ; and we think the work rather gains 
than lofes by this circumftance. It is a feries of /etters addrefi- 
ed to our Queen, as the patronefs of every thing that is great, 

ood, elegant, and humane; and it is not in the letters of a 
philofophical traveller (who cannot help affociating with his 
main object incidental views that open to him in his pro- 
grefs,) that we are to expect the fevere fymmetry of a regular 
fyftem. 

4 The Work is divided into eleven parts. 

First PART. 

The First Part contains fourteen Difcourfes, which fervé 
eminently to afcertain the connection of many difcuffions (that 
may appear to fome digreffive and epifodical) with our Author’s 
main defign; and thus to fhew, that the materials really cone 
- ftitute a complete edifice. It will not be improper to give fome 
account of thefe Difcourfes. 

The fir? announces the great point of natural hiftory and 
phyfical chronology, which is the main foundation of the whole 
work, viz. That our continents are not of a very ancient date. 
M. De Luc contends, throughout the courfe and progrefs of 
this work, that ALL the phenomena of our globe, as alfo the 
hiftory of man, concur to perfuade us, that, by a fudden, though 
not a violent revolution, the SEA changed its bed,—that the CON= 
TINENTS, which are now inhabited, are the bed, which 1¥ for- 
merly occupied, and that the number of ages which have elapfed, 
fince this great revolution, and fince the retreat of the waters of the 
ocean from the prefent continents, 1s not very great. His method 
of proving thele propofitions in the courle of his work, is 
here indicated before hand, to fhew the Reader where he is to. 
employ his principal attention, It is from the records of Na- 
TURE, and not from thofe of hiftory, that he has deduced the 
chronology of our continents and that of human nature; and 
as arguments have been drawn from the flow progrefs of the 
eiences, to prove the high antiquity of the human race, he ob- 
viates thefe by a curious difcuffion of this interefting fubjeét, 
—in which he fhews, that the fciences, which depend upon 
genius, may have acquired their prefent degree of improvement 
ina fhort time, while thofe which depend on experience are yet 
but in a very imperfect ftate. 

In the fecond Difcourfe M. De Luc fhews the cone 
nection fubfifting between the great point of natural hiftory, 
how mentioned, and the truth and authenticity of divine reve~ 
lation, and particularly of the Mofaic hiftory, whofe principal 
lines are confirmed, and of whofe relations none are contradiéted, 
by an attentive ftudy of our globe. This leads our Author 
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into a feries of remarks on the connection of the fciéneés with 


the felicity of man, and their infufficiency to promote it with- 


out religion, which alone can prefcribe a certain rule of con- 
duct. The refle€tions on the foundation of morality, which 
terminate this difcourfe, are curious and interefting. Our Au- 
thor condefcends to refute the nonfenfe that runs through the 
book of Helvetius, concerning man and his education: but indeed, 
as this book more particularly feems to have been compofed in a 
delirious {tate of mind, we do not think it deferved the notice 
which M. De Luc has thought proper to beftow upon it. 
What can be faid to a man, who, reafoning concerning the 
influence of religion on fociety, confounds religion perpetually, 





‘¢ither with fuperftition and fanaticifm, or with the conduct of 


thofe who ufe the ma/k of religion to accomplifh perfidious and 
ambitious views? What can be faid to a man, who, to give 
the people a certain obligatory and efficacious rule of life and 
manners, would have re/igion and its minifters fupprefled,—and 
morality preached—by whom? by philofophers and ftatefmen— 
forfooth! by the Diderots and Maupeous—by the Richlieus 
and Voltaires,—and fo on! Even were thefe names ever fo 
refpeCtable,—what change do names make in the bufinefs >— 
In fhort, fuch a reafoner as Helvetius requires no anfwer; but 
however contemptible this antagonift may be, he furnifhes our 
Author with an occafion of faying many excellent things on 
the fubjeét of religion, in its connection with the true interefts 
of man. | 

The third, fourth, and fifth Difcourfes are relative to the 
hiftory of man, and exhibit a variety of objects that deferve the 
attention of the manand the citizen. The improvement of Jands 
as yet uncultivated, (the furprifing quantity of which feems to 
furnifh an argument of the recent emerfion of our continents 
from the ocean)—the advantages to humanity refulting from 
commons—the happinefs refulting to the villager from /smplicity, 
which wifdom would chufe as the true fource of happinefs to 
all men,—the effects of agriculture, manufactures, commerce, 
{ciences, and civil polity, confidered in their relation to the 
method of bettering the ftate of the human fpecies by the cul- 
tivation of deferts ;—all thefe obje&ts furnifh important details 
in the body and progrefs of M. De Luc’s work, and mat- 
ter for many judicious reflections in the Difcourfes now men 
tioned. 

The fixth and feventh Difcourfes contain reflections on final 
caufes, and remarks on the natural difpofitions of man, who Is 
the final caufe, in which the greateft part of the productions 
and arrangements of this terreftrial globe feem to terminate. 
The natural propenfity of man to benignity and goodnels, 
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is ingenioufly proved in the feventh Difcourfe, and the exiftence 
of final caufes, is maintained againft the Atheift in the difcourfe 
preceding. If gravitation (fays our Author) does not ceafe to 
operate in a bomb, when it mounts in the air, though it 
operates invifibly, fo neither does goodnefs ceafe to be the na- 
tural propenfity of man, though it be often counteracted by 
accidental impreffions. 

The fubject of the eighth Difcourfe is, the epiftolary form 
under which the work before us appears ;—but this has been 
already confidered. The ninth treats of toleration, to which 
fubjeét our Author was led, by confidering the adverfaries his 
book and fyftem might fet in array againft him, and the 
fpirit of candour, decency, and forbearance, that ought to 
guide thofe who are engaged in controverfy, whatever may be 
its object, or the points in difpute. ‘This is an excellent piece. 
The tenth treats of the nature of man, and the knowledge acquired 
by the firf? men who fiudied themfelves.. The eleventh, of the 
properties of fubftances, and more efpecially, of the properties of 
matter. In the twelfth, our Author returns to the ature of 
man, and afcertains particularly the difference between perception 
and its inftrumen's, or, in his own words, between the being, 
which perceives, and its organs. ‘This difcourfe, which contains 
114 pages, is a very ingenious refutation of materiali/fm in 
general ; and the difcourfe, which follows, is a very full and 
maflerly anfwer to the materialifm of Dr. PRIEsTLEY in parti- 
cular. He endeavours to fhew, that the reafonings of the 
Doctor have no fort of force, unlefs it be againft thofe fcholaftie 
Jpiritualifts of former times, and their followers, who maintain, 
that the foul and the body have zo property in common, no re- 
ciprocal point of conformity, or concurrence, and that, never- 
thele(s, they are capable of an intimate communication with, 
and a reciprocal action on each other: he fhews, that the more 
rational fpiritualifts (who do not difdain matter, but acknow-- 
ledge that it muft have an immediate relation to sPiRIT, 
though in confequence of properties, in thefe two fubftances, as 
jet unknown to us) have palpable advantages over Dr, Prieftley. 
He obferves, that (notwithftanding the profeffion the Doétor 
makes of his attachment to the philofophy of Newton) no- 
thing can be more anti Newtonian, than his idea of matter, and 
(what is more to the point) that no idea of matter is fo palpably 
infufficient to account for fenfation and intelligence, as that which 
reduces it to a mere unfubjtantial power ot attraction and re- 
pulfion, The pureft logic of reafon and common fenfe, un- 
defiled by {cholaftic jargon, reigns in this and the two preceding 
Difcourfes, Our Author coincides with the ideas of Dr PRICE, 
on this fubjeét, more than once; but thefe difcourfes, as he 
tells us himfelf, were compofed before the publication of Dr. 
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The fourteenth Difcourfe, which concludes the firft part of 
M. De Luc’s work, may be confidered by fome as a hors 
d’euvre; but it is a very interefting one. Indeed, as thefe Dif- 
courfes are preliminary in part, and partake more or lefs of the 
nature of a preface, it comes in with propricty in. that point of 
view. -Its object is of the utmoft importance, but alfo, of the 

~ moft nice and delicate nature ; for it treats of the Aberty of writ- 
ing on phtlofophical fubjecis, and thus places an author between a 
Scylla and Charybdis of a momentous fort. Here again M, De 
‘Luc has, in view, Dr. PrizestLiy, who lays it down as a | 
principle, that every man ought to publifh with the utmoft freedom, / 
bis fentiments (whatever they may be) on the moft important fub- 
jects, and refute, with the fame freedom, whatever he may think 
falfe and erroneous in the opinions of the public. M. De Luc is 
of opinion, that a wife and good man ought to be cautious and 
prudent in the w/e of this liberty, as truth may, and public 
felicity mu/?, lofe much by the indifcriminate employment of it 
on ail forts of fubjects, Whether our Author be in the right or 
in the wrong, we fhall leave it to the candid and judicious 
reader to determine ;—but this we can afirm, without difficulty, 
that he deferves to be heard, and that the confiderations he 
offers on the fubject, are important and refpeétable: they, have, 
morcover, one undoubted title to an attentive hearing, which is, 
that they come from an ardent friend both to civil and religious 
Iiberty, who treats the fubje&t with the fpirit of a philofopher, 
and of a friend to man, and not with the narrow fpirit of any 
kind of party. 

That the reader may be fenfible of the importance of the ob- 
jects that are prefented to him in this work, M. De Luc ad- 
vifes him to pafs from the firft to the eleventh part; as he will | 
find in this latter, all the faé?s and principles that the Author 
defigns to afcertain by (he materials, obfervations, and reafon- 
‘Ings, Contained in the intervening parts. We, however, fhall 
procecd in the ftraight line. 

The fecond part of this preat work contains, in eight letters, 
an examination of all the fyftems of co/mology, in which the pre- 
fent ftate of the furface of the earth is confidered, as theefflet | Y 

‘ of the general deluge. ‘This examination leads our Author into W 
prodigious details, as the fcience of cofmology comprehends 
not only the principles of phyfics, and requires all the materials 
of geography and natural hiftory to form its ftupendous edifice, 
gr to overturn thofe that have been erroneoufly raifed under its 
name, but alfo extends to the hiftory of man, of his origin, 
nature, and deftination, as conneéted with the ftate and revolu- 
tions of the globe, which he inhabits. For (according to out 
Author’s excellent and truly philofophical principle) a// things 1" 
nature concur in the accomplifoment of one great end, and that end is 
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happinefs ; and the univerfe is the work of an intelligent. Being, 
who has not left MAN in a total ignorance, either of bis origin or of 
his end. Accordingly, in the clofe and circumftantial exami- 
nation of the fyftems of Burnet, Whifton, Woodward, Leibnitz, 
Scheuchzer, Piuche, and Engel, which we meet with in this 
fecond part, there is a rich treafure of obfervations and phyfical 
knowledge. The natural hiftorian will find here, among other 
things, curious difcuffions relative to the cohefon of bodies, their 
fall or defcent in water, the mechanifm of petrification, the for- 
mation of gritts, and chryftallizations in the cavities of foflils, 
the ftate of the beds or /frata at the earth’s furface, confidered 
with refpect to the fpecific gravities of the fubftances which 
they contain, the vitre/cible, but not vitrified fubftances, that 
compofe the earth, and the exiftence of inhabited continents, 
while the marine bodies depofited themfelves on thofe continents 
(formerly covered with water) which we now inhabit, After 
a refutation of the fyftems of the learned men already mentioned, 
M. De Luc fhews, that, in general, all the fyftems, that de- 
rive the prefent form of the earth from a violent change or revo-~ 
lution, are contradicted by the regularity of the dry furface of 
eur globe. He acknowledges, that the confufed heaps of ter- 
retrial and marine bodies, that are almoft every where buried in 
the bowels of mountains, prove that our globe did not proceed, 
in the ftate in which it now is, from the hands of the Creator ; 
but he obferves juftly, that it is only the heterogeneous nature 
of thefe bodies, or their incongruity with the places where the 
are found, that can lead us to deduce from them the fuppofition 
of ageneral revolution in our globe: fuch a revolution having 
no veftiges or proofs but to the eye of reafon. Nothing 
certainly can be more ingenious, than the arguments by which 
M. De Luc proves the regularity of the prefent continents, in 
the letter that terminates this fecond part. 

In the third part, our Author treats of the cofmological fyftems, 
in which the prefent fiate of the furface of our globe is fuppofed to 
have been produced by SLOW OPERATIONS, or the gradual influence 
of the WATERS. He fhews particularly, that the motion of the 
waters from eaft to weft, to which M. Burron, and others, 
have attributed the change of land into fea, and fea into land, 
and the prefent form of our continents, bas not produced fuch 
effects, and could not produce them, in the nature of things. 

In the fourth part, with which the SEconp VoLuMeE com- 
mences, M. De Luc, examines the hypothelis of thofe, wha 
confider the rivers as the caufe of the prefent fiate of the earth's fur 
face; and he proves, with the utmoft perfpicuity and evidence, 
that the actual form of our continents is in direét oppofition to 
this fyftem. The abettors of this hypothefis, which is become 
a favourite one, allege, in its fupport, the following fact; 
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that our continents are diverfified with mountains, hills, and plains, 
which are formed by beds or ftrata, and the greateft part of thefe 
ftrata contain marine bodies: to account for this fact, they ob- 
ferve, that as the prefent rivers diminifh gradually our conti- 
nents, and produce, from their materials, new ones in the fea, 
there were ancient rivers which demolifhed the ancient conti- 
nents, and out of them formed ours. But our Author attacks 
this hypothefis, in order to prove the impoffibility of the for- 
mation of our continents from ancient ones deftroyed by the 
rivers—if fuch deftruction be allowed to have exified*. To 
render his refutation clear, and unanfwerable, he examines 
circumftantially the aétion of running waters upon the conti- 
nents, and the caufes that maintain the latter, and their moun- 
tains, againft the influence of this action ; thefe caufes are not 
only phyfical, fuch as moffes, vegetation, &c. for the inter- 
vention and labours of men have contributed to the fame-end. 
Thefe caufes open to our Author a field for fentimental, as well 
as inftructive difcuffions; for which we muft refer the reader to 
the work itfelf. They will certainly pleafe both his under- 
ftanding and his heart. 

In the fifth part, our Author confiders and refutes the 
fyftems, which attribute the formation of our continents to the 
SLOW CHANGES that have taken place in the level of the fea. 
Under this title, various hypothefes come into confideration, 
and engage him in deep and laborious refearches. Hé combats, 
by the united powers of aftronomy, geography, phyfics, and 
natural hiftory, the fyftem of thofe, who attribute the revolu- 
tions that have happened on the furface of the earth to the 
changes of its axis, He overturns the hypothefis of M. Le Caf, 
that was received with fuch applaufe in the year 1750. Ac- 
cording to this, the earth, in its firft ftate, is {uppofed to have 
been a globe, whofe conftituent parts being ranged according 
to their fpecific gravities, was of confequence covered with 
water; and would have remained eternally in that ftate, had not 
the Creator formed the mon, whofe attraction formed the tides, 
while the violence of the tides fetting the heavy parts of the 
earth in motion, produced the continents with their mountains 
and inequalities, and are imperceptibly mining both at prefent, 
to reproduce them again, and to deftroy them again. Our Au- 





* This M. De Luc does not believe: he proves, on the contrary, 
that our continents, by their tendency to undergo /ome change, im 
their form, by the circulation of the waters, tend thereby to their pere 
fection, inftead of being threatened by that caufe with the defiruction, 
which fome writers have fancied. This is a curious point of natural 
hiftory, which, though it is not neceffary to our Author’s arguments 
furnifhes, neverthelefs, a new proof, that our continents are not the 
effect of ancient rivers. 
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thor, whofe patience and candour keep an equal pace with his 
penetration and knowledge, difputes the ground inch by inch 
with this moft unphilofophical hypothefis, and fhews its glaring 
contrariety to the laws of motion, to many of the moft invari- 
able laws of nature, and alfo, to the moft undoubted and beft 
a(certained phenomena. 

The hypothefis of Telliamed (De Maillet) is the next that 
receives a mortal blow from our Herculean deliverer cf the 
phyfical world from monfters and chimeras. He follows this 
ftrange author (who makes the fea the parent of all things), 
and examines his proofs of the diminution of the fea, and his 
whimlical opinions concerning the fyftem of the univerfe, the 
population of the planets, the origin of plants, terreftrial 
animals, and man, and finifhes thefe difcuffions, by fhewing 
the infuficiency of natural hiftory and phyfics to account for 
the exiftence and formation of any diving being. 

The THirpD VoLuMr, in which we find the feventh and 
eighth parts of the work, contains a relation of two different 
voyages, made by our Author, into Germany and Holland. The 
firft, which is the fubject of twenty-five letters, exhibits a rich 
variety of entertainment to the natural hifforian, and often in- 
terefting points of view to the moralif?; for few obfervers blend 
thefe two fpheres of contemplation together, with fuch judg- 
ment and fenfibility as M. De Luc. Among other things, the 
reader will find here the firft lines of our Author’s phyfical chro- 
nology, deduced from a view of the earth’s furface, and other 
phenomena, and which we look upon, as infinitely fuperior in 
probability to many other methods of computation, which 
have been deemed refpectable. The route of our Author through 
Lower Saxony, Hanover, Zell, Gottingen, Weftphalia, Guelder- 
land, and Over-Yfel, furnifhes him, in the heaths of thefe coun- 


tries, whether cultivated or uncultivated, abundant matter of | 


obfervation. But the chain of mountains at Hartz, and the 
mines of that diftri&, which were the principal objeéts of this 
journey, lead our Author into details, which are fingularly in 
terefting, as they mingle the pleafures of rural defcription with 
the refearches of philofophy. The perfon that can read, 
Without finding his imagination and heart moft pleafingly af- 
fected, the fixty-fecond, and feveral other letters of this volume, 
muft have a mode of perceiving and feeling very different from that 
of the author of this article. The defcription of Oferede, in the 
neighbourhood of Gottingen, is charming ; and, even in the nar- 
ration of thofe circumftances that a faftidious critic will look 
upon as trivial, we difcover the fpirit of a philofophical and 
fentimental obferver ; of a man, who, by his good humour and 
galety, muft be an excellent companion on a journey. No 
object efcapes him: mor does he, through an apprehenfion of 
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Jength, fupprefs any natural reflection. This may render hig 
work more voluminous than it otherwife would have been, 
but it renders it, at the fame time, more entertaining; and 
thefe incidental objects and reflections ferve as a refrefhment and 
interlude between profound and ferious difquifitions. Our Au- 
thor’s account of the miners of Clau/thal, and, in general, of 
the mines of Hartz, and the manner of working them, is curious 
and inftruGtive: and his obfervation of the primordial and 
fecondary mountains, the former in the chains of Hartz, and the 
Jatter in the Kahlenberg, is a new refutation of the hypothefis of 
thofe, who attribute the prefent form of our continents, and 
the origin of a// their mountains, to the operation of the waters 
alone.—The eighth part contains the fecond journey of M. De 
Luc in Holland and Germany, by a different route, by Helvoet, 
Grave, Ofnabrug, Hanover, Pyrmont, Munden, Caffel, Franc- 
fort, Heidelberg, Manheim, Mentz, Coblentz, Cologn, Fuliers, 
Maeftricht, Tongres, and Bruffls. The principal things that 
we meet with here, are certain particularities, and reflections 
relative to heaths and the foil that they cover, to the mineral 
waters of Pyrmont, to the veftiges of volcanic erruptions in 
fome parts of that route, and in the mountain of Caflel, as alfo, 
along the borders of the Rhine from Coblentz to Cologn. 
Several incidental details of a moral and focial kind embellith 
this part; that which relates the meeting with Peternel Van de 
Schans, a hofpitable goody, is the only one that may be thought 
un-interefting ; and fuch it will appear to many readers. 

The ninth part is the largeft of all, and takes up entirely the 
fourth volume. It contains, in thirty letters, our Author’s 
third voyage into Holland and Germany; and as, in this 
voyage, he pafled through, nearly, the fame places that he 
had formerly vifited, it was not poffible that he fhould avoid 
repetitions. But as thefe repetitions throw new light upon 


objects, which had been viewed with more or lefs rapidity, and — 


deferved to be made farther known, they merit rather the name 
of illuftrations ; and, indeed, the points of view prefented to 
our Author, and his obfervations upon them, in this third 
voyage, are every way adapted to fatisfy a curiofity that was 
ftill left in the expectation and defire of farther information. 
The principal objects exhibited here, are—A defcription of the 
coaft of Harwic confidered, with refpect to the diminutions or 
acceffions which it has undergone or received ; and remarks on 
the concretions that are contained in the foil of that coaft—An 
Hydraulic defcription of Holland—Reflections on the ftate of 
the heaths in the low and uncultivated parts of Brabant, and 
the high and cultivated diftri€ts in the neighbourhood of Tongres 
(whofe environs our Author has examined with the moft fingular 


and laborious attention, and perfectly refuted the ancient tradi- 
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tion, that the fea formerly came up to its walls).—Moral rea- 
fons for examining the formation of the earth,—Farther re- 
marks on the volcanos on the banks of the Rhine, and on the 
formation of the Bafaltes.—Volcanic erruptions in the Schiftous 
mountains along the Rhine, and volcanic foil in regular ftrata 
between Andernach and the lake of Loch; and a defcription of 
the volcanos and volcanic phenomena in the neighbourhood of 
this lae.—The quarries of Tra/s, and the volcanos in theit 
environs, (in the road from Nieder-Mennich to Neu Wied *).— 
Rocks filled with marine bodies, though in ftrata, almoft verti- 
cal like thofe of the Schi/fes,—Continuation of the volcanos, 
at the back of the natural mountains, on the weftern fide of the 
Rhine between Andernach and Obderwinter.—Mountains of 
Bazaltes on the fide of the Rhine, oppolite to Oberwinter. 
—An effay on earthquakes.—Hiils of lime-ftone near Mentz, 
that confirm our Author’s account of the mechanifm of petri- 
faction, and other matters of a like nature. 

The fifth Volume comprehends the tenth and the eleventh 
parts of this work. The tenth contains the obfervations made by 
our Author, in a fourth Tour in Germany, and on the coafts 
of the northern ocean. Here the natural hiftorian will follow 
him with pleafure, in his defcription of the mountains in the 
counties of Paderborn and La Lippe, of the heaths of Luneburg 
and Winfen, of the duchy of Bremen, and of the cofmological 
phenomena, which he found at Alteland, near Stade ;—in his 
defcriptions of the Kedingermoor and Duvelfmoor (which fignify 
the Turberies of Keding and the Devil) ; in his voyage through 
Oldenburg, Eaft-Friefland, Delfzyl, Groningen, Friefland, and 
Holland; as alfo in his route from Utrecht to Pyrmont, and 
from Pyrmont to Aix la-Chapelle, by Gei/nar, Vifbaden, and 
Coblentz. To all this are fubjoined fome letters from M. 
Trofon to our Author, concerning the ancient volcanos, which 
lie north-eaft of Coblentz, and the ftrata of pumice-ftone that 
are to be feen on the banks of the Rhine and the Motlelle; and 
this Part is terminated by a defcription of the country and foil 
between Aix-la-Chapelle and Calais. ' 

From all the obfervations made in thefe voyages, M. De Luc 
has been confirmed in his opinion, that our continents are not 
ofa very ancient date—and that not one of the caufes, which 
are known to act upon, and influence our globe, and which, by 
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* At Neu-wied, there is a Moravian community, which our Au- 
thor reprefents in pleafing colours, obferving, that it is rather on 
benevolence of character than on peculiarity of opinion, that the affocia- 
tion of the Moravian brethren and filters is founded.—This is, 
certainly, the moft favourable way of reprefenting the \oravians— 
and we hope, and begin to believe, that it is a true one. 
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their nature, muft have acted upon it formerly, as they do now 
could have produced the univerfal change of land into fea, oui 
fea into land, which has undoubtedly taken place, and of which 
the veftiges are evident. What then is the extraordinary caufe 
that operated this revolution in the furface of our globe? This 
queftion our Author anfwers in the eleventh and laft Part, by 
producing his hypothefis, the refult of a long and laborious 
ftudy of mature, and for which he has prepared the reader in the 
preceding volumes. : 

The facts and conclufions deducible from the obfervations 
related in the preceding volumes, may be reduced to the fol- 
lowing. 

‘ The exiftence of marine productions in ovr continents, and 
even in the fummits of mountains, indicates a change in our 
globe, and fuppofe a caufe that placed them there. 

Thefe marine bodies are inclofed in certain fubftances well 
known, and entirely diftin@ from them, which fubftances fur- 
round them perfectly, and even fometimes fill their little cavi- 
tics; and therefore, thefe fubftances were in a ftate of foftnefs 
or fufion when they inclofed thefe marine bodies.——The natural 
arrangement of thefe fubftances is in regular parallel beds, or 
ftrata, often horizontal, always a little inclined, fuch, in a 
word, as the waters form, when they remove any quantities of 
matier from one place to another, and fuch as they alone form: 
——this arrangement, according to our Author, is due to them. 
—In thefe beds the fragments of primordial fubttances are dif- 
covered, and therefore thefe latter exifted as they are before 
thefe beds were formed. —The fragments of the primordial fub- 
ftances, found in thefe eds, though they appear, by undoubted 
marks, to have belonged to larger mafles, have their angles 
blunted by fri€tion, and thus appear to have been rolled by the 
waters that formed thefe beds ;—and as this operation required 
time, it was not by fudden fhocks or movements, that the waters 
formed the beds, which contain the fragmeni$ under confidera- 
tion. —Thefe depofits made by the waters have been railed, 
one above the other, even fo as to form high mountains, whole 
compofition is the fame from the fummit to the bafe; therefore 
the waters that formed them were deep, and a confiderable 
{pace of time was taken up in their formation. — Thefe mountains 
contain alfo marine fubftances, throughout, but unequally 
diftributed ; and the fame inequality is obfervable in the ftrata 
of the plains and hills: fome of thele ftrata contain almoft an 
equal mixture of marine and earthy fubftances: others contain 
few or none of the former: fometimes the fhells are of one kind 
—at other times, of various forts ;—frequently there is a mixture 
of young, old, entire, and broken, with all the marks of the 


accidents that happen to them in the ocean, &c. * Therelos® 
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tt our continents have once been the bottom of a fea, on which 
« every thing pafled in the fame manner, as things pafs on the 
“ prefent bottom of the ocean.”—Among the marine bodies, 
depofited in the bottom of the fea that is now become our 
continent, there are feveral kinds, that only live in the feas, 
that are far diftant from it. ‘* Therefore, the fea, that covered 
“ our continent, did not withdraw from it fowly; for, by fuch 
“a gentle retreat, the marine animals that lived in it would 
« have continued tolive in it, and we fhould find in the waters, 
“ that are near our Coafts, the kinds, whofe fragments and car- 
“ cafes we difcover in the contiguous lands.”"—g. We find 
aifo, in the earth, even near the fea-coafts, marine, foffle, 
animal, bodies, of fpecies which we have not as yet difcovered 
living in any fea,—though it would feem, that, did they exift, 
they would not Kave efcaped the noticeof men. ** ‘There muft, 
“therefore, have been a caufe, which made the fea to with- 
“ draw itfelf from our prefent continents ; fome circumftances, 
* alfo, which have either deftroyed thefe matine animals, or con- 
“ cealed them from our view, or changed their afpeét.”—10. If 
we confider the external form of our continents, we fhall not 
find in the whole, taken together, any thing that denotes the 
fea’s having withdrawn from them in a violent manner. They 
confift of a great number of hills and plains, compofed of /frata 
or layers of fand (or other unconnected matters) which have 
not undergone any confufion. We fee rio great opening ex- 
tending itfelf towards the prefent ocean, and even the greateft 
part of the rivers muft have formed their own beds in order to 
arrive at it.—** From hence it follows, according to our Au- 
“ thor, that, though it be evident, that the fea has not with- 
“‘ drawn itfelf from our continents, in a revolution extremely 
“ flow and fucceffive, it appears, neverthelefs, on the other 
“ hand, that its removal was not attended with a /udden paflage 
“© of the whole mafs of the ocean into a new bed.” —11. We 
perceive, at the furface of our continents, a prodigious quan- 
tity of accumulations different from the preceding, which have 
been undoubtedly expofed to the action of fire, which is now 


quite extinguifhed, and neither hiftory nor the moft ancient — 


traditions convey any notice of the time when thefe mountains 
were formed. ‘* Therefore, there is a clafs of volcanic moun- 
** tains, whofe origin has probably been always unknown.”— 
12, Thefe mountains have marks, that diftinguifh them from 
the volcanos that burn ftill: more particularly, they are often 
Covered with accumulations of diftinét fubftances, which are 
the work of the fea. ‘* Therefore the fea has alfo covered this 
** particular clafs of volcanic mountains:” and feveral circum- 
flances indicated by our Author, fhew that thefe mountains 
Were formed, when our continents were yet the bed of the 
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ocean: for their ftrata difcover alternate marks of the operations 
of fire and water; and there are examples on record, of fuch 
mountains arifing from the bottom of the feaa—13. It appears 
by a variety of phenomena, mentioned by our Author, “ that 
¢ the prefent continents have their przmordial bafe precifely 
¢: where it was, when it conftituted the foundation of the 
“° ancient ocean, and that itis upon this ftable and permanent 
“© bafe, that the /econdary eminences, produced, fome by frre 
*¢ and others by water, have been raifed.” —It appears farther, 
that when the fea produced its }aft accumulations of eakareous 
matter and fand, upon our continents, it then occupied thefe 
continents entirely. —Again—as foils, difengaged from water, 
and expofed to the influence of the air, are covered, in procefs 
of time, with plants, whofe fucceflive generations, left upon 
the place, produce ftrata of vegetable earth, thefe ffrata, when 
they remain untouched, affift us in calculating, by their pro. 
greflive growth, the time that a foil has been expofed to the in- 
fluence of the air. Accordingly, by confidering, not the 
mountains, where, from various caules, vegetation does not 
follow a uniform rule, but the laft rata of fand which the 
fea has fpread over extenfive diftricts of our continent; our 
Author concludes, from a variety of circumftances here fpeci- 
fied, that the time elapfed, fince thefe frata have been expofed 
to the influences of the air, is not fo confiderable as fome have 
imagined, and that all the extent of the bafe of our continents 
was thus expofed at one and the fame period. An obfervation 
alfo of the phenomena, that are difcernible on the borders of the 
prefent ocean, have led our Auttor to conclude, that the level 
of the fea undergoes no more alterations, that fince it left our 
continents it difcovers no tendency to change its bed, and 
that the period when it left our continents is not extremely 
remote. 

The refult of all thefe phenomena is reduced, by our Author, 
to the following propofitions.x—z. The fea covered formerly our 
continents, and covers them no more,—-2. There exifted, at the 
fame time, other continents, that feem to exift no more —3- 
The fea occupies a bed, in which it is permanent, and there is 
no difcernible caufe that has a tendeney either to deftroy this bed 
or to form a new one.—4,. The revolution that produced this 
new ftate of things, muft have affected, at the fame time, all 
the\parts of our continents, where the untouched layer of vege- 
table earth is of the fame thicknefs.—5. The thicknefs of that 
layer or /fratum is not very confiderable, if we attend to the 
known effects of the caufe that produced it, M. De Luc’s 
f{y{tem may be then expreffed in the following fentence : Ancient 
continents, which were contemporary with the ancient fea, funk, 


or fell in below the level of its bed: and the /ea, flowing a 
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that hollow fpace, left dry its ancient bed, which forms, at 
prefent, our continents. 

The proofs and development of this fyftem ;—the hiftory of 
the earth fince this grand revolution ;—the examination of M. 
BuFFoN’s epochas, as far as they relate to the origin of 
the planets, and the refrigeration of the earth ;—a curious 
analyfis of the phenomena of heat ;—a confideration of the 
Mifaic account of the creation and deluge, and a demonftration 
of their conformity with the true theory of the earth,—are the 
interefting fubjeéts that occupy. the remainder of this fifth 
volume :—and we propofe to give fome account of them ina 
fubfequent Review. 





ArT. VII. 

Obfervations fur la Mufique, 9 principalement fur la Metaphyfizue de 
? Art. —Obdfervations concerning Mufic, and more efpectally the 
Metaphyfical Part of that Art. 8vo, Paris. 1770. 

“HIS is avery ingenious performance. The Author appears 

to be both a mufician and a philofopher, and his know- 
ledge is accompanied with evident marks of genius and tafte. 

It deferves to be compared with the excellent treatife of Mr. 

Harris, on Mujfic, Painting, and Poetry, in which that very 

learned and judicious writer allows to the firft but a very 

{mall degree of perfection, when confidered as a mimetic or 

imitative art, and makes its genuine charm and efficacy confift in 

exciting directly by founds, modified in a certain manner, a 

variety of affections in the mind. Our Author adopts this 

principle, and illuftrates it by a variety of obfervations and 
examples, that are curious and entertaining. He fhews, that 
imitation is, by no means, eflential to mufic; and that it is 

extremely imperfect in this fine art: he confiders mufic, as a 

natural and univerfal language, entirely diftinct from {peech, 

that acts immediately on the fenfes, though the mind, by re- 
fection and fancy, difcovers, in its founds, feveral relations and 
analogies to different objeéts and effects in the natural world, 

He obferves, that in the fabat mater, which commonly pafles 

for a powerful exprefhon of grief, there is not a fingle note 

that imitates the natural or inarticulate cry of pafiion. 

The objeé& and effe&t of mufic is pleafure, and pleafure is 
felt by the perfon who fings, even on the moft forrowful oc- 
cafions. As inarticulate founds have no precife fignification, 
they cannot excite any ideas, but fuch as correfpond with cer- 
tain fenfations and affections, and even thefe they excite ina 
vague and confufed manner, if they are not determined by the 
union of mufic with poetry, or fpeech. Our Author confiders 
at great length the four principal characters of mufic, wiz the 
tenderemthe gracefyl—the chearful—and the dold. He alto treats 
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of melody and harmony, compofition and execution, in a 
mafterly manner. This volume, however, is but the firft pare 
of his work; and the fecond will certainly be defired with ime 
patience by thofe who perufe the firft. . 





ART. VII. 

Voyage dans les Ners de Inde, fait par Ordre du Roi, Fc.—An Ac. 
count of a Voyage made in the Indian Seas, by the King’s Order, 
on occafion of the Paflage of Venus over the Sun’s Difk. the 6th 
of June 1761, and the 3d of June 1759. By M. Le Genrit, 
Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences. Vol. |. gto. 
707 pages, with xv Plates. Paris. 1779. Price 13 livres. 10s, 


HE Jearned and inguifitive Author of this inftruétive and 
entertaining work did not obtain the principal end he 
propofe to himfelf by this voyage to the Ealt-Indies. He ar- 
rived too late in India for the paflage of Venus, that was to take 
place in 1,61: and though, with a patience, that feems pecu- 
liar to the votaries of aftronomy, he waited till the year 1769 
for another paflage, an untimely cloud, of a momentary dura, 
tion, difappointed his hopes a fecond time. ‘Thefe philofophi- 
cal difafters did not, however, render his voyage fruitlefs. The 
ingenious traveller turned his attention toward other objects, 
that might tend to the improvement of various ufeful branches 
of knowledge. And there are, in effect, feveral obfervations 
relative to natural philofophy, geography, hiftory, civil infti- 
tutions, and manners, in the work before us, that will be read 
with pleafure. | eS a. : . 
This Firft Volume contains two parts, and a fupplement or 
appendix. In the firft part, our Author defcribes the cuftoms, 
manners, aud religion of the Indians, on the coalt of Coro- 
mandel, and this defcription is accompanied.with various re- 
marks on the wars and commerce that are carried on in that 
part of this ftrange world. This is followed by a view of the 
aftronomical principles of the Brahmins. The Author fhews 
their conformity with the aftronomy of the ancient Chaldeans, 
and endeavours to throw light upon the cloudy chronology of 
that nation. He makes alfo feveral remarks on the confufion 
that reigns in the denominations frequently given to the inha- 
bitants of the coafts of Malabar and Coromandel, and from 
which even the geographical maps and charts are not exempted. 
As to the religious ceremonies and doétrines of the Brahmins, 
we cannot fay that his accounts of them are mafterly. Hol- 
wel and Anquetil difcover a much more accurate and more e€x- 
tenfive knowledge of thefe objects. M. Le Genri examines 
the accounts that have been given of the conquefts of the Ma- 
cedonian hero in India, and places them vaftly below the ex- 


ploits and victories of GengiseKan, Tamerlane, and Aureng- 20 
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His account of the beauty of the Indian climate, the fertility 
of the foil, the voluptuous propenfity of the inhabitants, and 
the {pirit of fenfuality, which reigns in thofe regions, and dif- 
fufes itfelf through the veins of the Europeans who frequent 
them, are defcribed in vivid colours by our Author, Even the 
Indian fparrows do not efcape his attention; and the things he 
relates of thefe lafcivious animals, would heighten, with fome 
new and glowing tints, Buffon’s lively picture of their indeli- 
cate amours, It is very fingular, that in fuch a climate, and 
amidft the indolence and lazinefs that nourifh the fenfual 
paffions, the conjugal fidelity of the: Indian women (efpecially 
thofe of more dittinguifhed ca/fes or families) is fo remarkable 
and exemplary, as our Author reprefents it. Religion, reign- 
ing cuftoms, nay, even certain fuperftitions, which feizing 
upon the paffions, have generally a firmer hold upon the ming, 
than the pure dictates of a rational religion, may perhaps con- 
tribute to this phenomenon. It is, neverthelefs, an object of 
reproach to thofe who live under a more temperate fky, and 
who are furnifhed with fuperior means of knowledge and 
virtue, 

From this object, our Author proceeds to the tyranny 
which the Moguls exercife over the voluptuous and effeminate 
Indians, who furpafs them in number nearly in the proportion 
of fifty to cne. This oppreffion is rendered more grievous by 
the diflenfions which reign among the Mogul. princes, more 
efpecially fince the time that the Europeans have intermeddled 
in thefe diflenfions. He confiders the Europeans as more or 
lefs, and fooner or later, the dupes of thefe princes, who have 
recourfe to them for fuccour; he condemns the plan of M. 
Dupleix, who aimed at nothing lefs than the reduétion of India 
under the French dominion, as a plan of ruin and devaitation 
for the former, and as detrimental even to the true commercial 
intereft of the latter. The only way (fays he) to mafter India, 
would be to have a flourifhing kingdom at Madagafcar, which, 
by its proximity, would not only be empowered to conquer, 
but alfo to preferve the conqueft.—This puts us in mind of the 
old proverb, When the fry falls we fall catch larks. 

We refer the Reader to M. Le GentTit’s work for his ac- 
count of the theology of the Indians, which is rather circum- 
ftantial, than remarkable for new difcoveries. His defcriptions 
of their facred edifices, illuftrated with pilates, are curious. 
What is moft curious of all is his notion, that the Egyptians 
are defcendants of a Chineféolony in India, which is not only 
turning the tables on M. Des Guignes, but alfo on the authors 
of the Religious Ceremonies, who affirm, that the Brahmins de- 
rived their origin from an Egyptian colony. We fhall be glad 
to hear, in the following part of our Author’s work, upon 
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what records, traditions, or circumftances, he founds his con. 
jecture, that the Egyptians originate from a Chinefe colony, 
which traded on the coaft of Coromandel, fettled at, the place 
now Called, Negapatnam, and carried their commercial enter. 
prifes as far as the coafts of the Red Sea. 

The aftronomical part of this volume is undoubtedly exe. 
cuted beft: the Author has difcovered great fagacity, induftry, 
and knowledge, in his inquiries concerning the ftate of aftro. 
nomy among the Indians of the coaft of Coromandel. He 
had great difficulties to furmount in thefe refearches, as the 
knowledge of that people is exprefled in verfes or allegorical 
fymbols, and the explication of the charaers is often difficult, 
and doubtful, on account of the incapacity of the interpreters, 
The curiofity of M. Le Genrit was excited by the ac- 
counts he had heard, at Pondicherry, of the aftronomy of the 
‘Tamoult Indians; and nothing could equa! his furprife, when 
he faw the facility with which one of thefe Indians calculated, 
in his prefence, an eclipfe of the moon (which he had propofed 
to him) with all the preliminary elements of that phenomenon, 
in three quarters of an hour. It is very fingular (as our Au- 
thor obferves) that notwithftanding the capacity which the 
Brahmins feem to have for aftronomical calculations, that 
{cience has not acquired among them any degree of improve- 
ment, nor made one progreffive ftep during the courfe of feven- 


teen centuries. It is {till more furprifing, that the Brahmins 


~~ 


do not feem to look upon it as farther improveable by obferva- 
tions and experiments. “This circumftance, which takes place 
throughout the Eaft, has been mentioned by M. Bailli, who 
concluded from it, that the eaftern nations were not the in- 
ventors of aftronomy,—for whoever invents, is capable of im- 
proving, and is difpofed to improve. The aftronomy of the 
Brahmins is confined to the following five articles,;—the ufe of 
the gnomon; the length of the year; the preceflion of the equi- 
noxes ; the divifion of the Zodiac into twenty-feven conftella- 
tions; and the calculation of the eclipfes of tne fun and moon. 
It appears from our Author’s account of che tropical year of 
the Brahmins, and their calculations of the preceffion of the 
equinoxes, that the Indians had a more accurate knowledge of 
the length of the year, than that which has been tranf{mitted ta 
us by Ptolemy and Hipparchus ; and ovr Author concludes from 
hence, that they were acquainted with the motion of preceffion, 
which the Greek philofophers only began to fufpeét or con- 


jecture 128 years before the Chriftian era, M. Le Gentil 


alfo fhews (and this is a difcovery, at leaft, to us) that the ages 
of the world, of which the Brames or Brahmins fpeak, are na 
more than a revolution of the heavens, or the period of the 
motion of the ftars in longitude, which is a period of 
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94,000 years, fuppofing the motion of preceffion to be 54° 
annually. 

The aftronomical tables and obfervations, that take up 
the reft of this volume, are learned -and curious, and contain 
a rich variety of materials for the improvement of that f{cience. 
The Memoir concerning the conformity between the aftronom 
of the modern Brahmins and that of the ancient Chaldeans, 
was read to the academy of fciences in the year 1777. It un- 
folds the refule of our Author’s inquiries into the aftronomical 
knowledge of thefe two nations, and concludes the firft Part of 
this Volume. 

The fecond Part contains a great number of obfervations re 
lative to aftronomy and natural philofophy, made principally at 
Pondicherry. It begins with a defcription of the Author’s ob- 
fervatory, of the inftruments he ufed in making them, and the 
methods he employed to verify them. This is really a valuable 
collection for the aftronomers, as it not only contains accurate 
obfervations, but alfo the refults which they furnifh, either for 
improving tables, or determining the longitudes of the differ- 
ent places in which they have been made. Our Author’s ob- 
fervations on the horizontal refractions on the fea-coafts, and 
his Table of Refractions from the horizon to the height of go 
degrees, are both curious and ufeful; fuch alfo are his obfer- 
vations on the fimple pendulum, and on the comet that appear- 
edin 1769. Thefe are followed by a journal of the tempe- 
rature of the climate of Pondicherry, and of the variations in 
the feafons, as alfo by a defcription of the environs of that 
place, of its foil, and the different productions of the country, 
together with feveral interefting experiments on the waters that 
are in the neighbourhood of that city. The Supplement, which 
terminates this volume, contains the relation of feveral fhort 
voyages on the Indian feas, as alfo interefting remarks on the 
navigation from the Manila Iflands to Pondicherry by the 
{treights of Malacca, followed by a Adcmoir concerning the 
winds in general, the trade-winds, and the courfe that navi- 
gators ought to hold in the voyage to India after they have 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope. The moft experienced ma- 
riners will receive fatisfaGtion, perhaps inftruction, from this 
part of M. Le Gentiy’s Work, which muft be a valuable 
prefent to all who have at heart the improvement of naviga- 
tion, 
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Art. JX. 


Decouvertes de M. Marat, fur le Feu, l’EleGricité, et la Lumiere, §9; 

_ —Difcoveries relative to Fire, Ele&ricity, and Light, by M. 
Marat *, M. D. Phyfician to the Life-Guards of the Count 
d’Artois, confirmed by a feries of Experiments, which have been 
repeated and veiified by Commiflaries, appointed by the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, for that Purpofe. 8vo. Paris. 1779. 


T is fingular enough, that though fire is an objet perpe. 

tually before our eyes, and the conftant obfervation of its 
effects feems to facilitate the means of arriving at the know- 
Jedge of its nature, we have hitherto got little farther than the 
formation of ingenious conjectures and hypothefes on that in- 
terefting fubje@. ‘Thofe who have ftudied it with the mof 
perfevering attention and affiduity, have confidered fire as an 
emanation from the fun, and heat as the attribute of light ; 
but the refule of curious, new, and well-conduSted experi- 
ments hath enabled M. Marar to improve, by important 
difcoveries, this ufeful and entertaining branch of natural phi- 
lofophy, 

From an attentive confideration of the known phenomena, 
our Author concluded, that heat and fire are modifications of 
the motion of a particular fluid; but to know the nature of 
this fuid, it was neceflary to render it vifible at the moment 
that it efcapes with violence from the inflammable matters 
which it confymes, or difengages itfelf gently from the bodies 
which it has penetrated. “This M. Marar attempted with 
fuccefs, but by a method of proceeding entirely new, and 
by a ufe of the folar microfcope, hitherto unknown, and which 

ives a new and enlarged {phere of operation to this in{ftrument. 

t is well known, that the ufe of the folar microfcope has been 
hitherto confined within narrow bounds. By the ordinary man- 
ner of employing it, the object is placed in the focus, and 
‘thus only fmall objects and tranfparent ones can be examined 
by its affiftance; but by mounting it with its gbject-glafs 
alone, and placing the object in a proper point of the Jumi- 
nous cone, our Author has adapted it to the examination of 
objects great and fmall, opaque and tran{parent, whofe emana- 
tions alfo it renders vilible. | 

The firft thing M. Maraz7 attempts to prove is, that heat is 
nothing more than the modification of a particular fluid, and that 
it is the motion of this fluid, and not merely its prefence, which 
produces heat and fire. 

«© When we fix, /ays he, the folar microfcope, mounted with 





* The author of a Pbhilofophical Ezy on Man, &c. publifhed at 


London in the year 1773, and of which an account was given by us 
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$¢ its object-glafs only, to the window-fhutter of a dark room, 
ss and place the flame of a wax-candle in a proper part of the 
6 cone, formed by the diverging rays of the fun, and feveral 
sé feet diftant from the focus,—then there is feen to arife on 
‘6 the linen about the wick an oblong, tranfparent waving cy- 
‘ Jinder. In this cylinder the image of the flame is eafily dif- 
“ tinguifhed: it appears under the form of a ruddy fhuttle, 
«© which contains, within its compafs, a fimilar form lefs co- 
‘¢ Joured, and in whofe centre there fhines a fmall point ex~ 
“ tremely white. This cylinder is terminated by a brilliant 
“ ftripe or border, except at its fummit, which is divided into 
‘© feveral whirling, lucid particles or emiffions, each furround- 
*‘ ed by a fmaller ftripeor border. Lighted coal, red-hot iron, 
‘© exhibit phenomena analogous to this, and lead us to conclude, 
‘¢ that heat never exifts, but when the igneous fluid is fet in 
“ motion.” After analyfing the impreffion that is made on the 
linen, M. Marar proves, that the brilliant effluvia obfer- 
vable on the linen or paper that is employed in the experiment, 
are properly portions or undulations of the igneous fluid itfelf, 
and not a fort of light vapour, which efcapes from bodies highly 
heated, and is defigned to communicate warmth ; and that the 
exhalatians of an enflamed or candent body are fo far from tranf- 
mitting the action of the igneous fluid, that they, on the con- 
trary, diminifh and weaken it. 

The properties of the igneous fluid come next into confide- 
ration. This fluid is tranfparent and luminous, and its eclat 
or brilliancy is proportionable to its denfity. Hence this bril- 
liancy is more vivid at the borders of its {phere of activity, 
more efpecially in the centre of the flame, where the figure or 
form of the igneous emiffions (jets) is nearly {pherical. The 
igneous fluid is moreover a weighty body, endowed with a fur- 
prifing mobility, compreffible, and net elaftic. 

We refer our Readers to the Work itfelf for an accurate and 
circumftantial account of the experiments, by which our Au- 
thor undertakes to prove, that the igneous matter (or fire) dif- 
fers eflentially both from luminous matter (light) and the elec- 
trical fluid. ‘“Thefe are followed by other experiments, which 
indicate the laws and properties of the motion of the igneous 
fluid, when its action is excited. From hence M. Marar 
proceeds to confider the form of the {phere of activity of this 
fluid, and the neceffity of air to fupply fire with a comprefiible 
medium, in which it cap extend freely the {phere of its acti- 
vity. The experiments that illuftrate this fact are interefting 
and curious. Such alfo are his obfervations on the diverfity 
which may be remarked in the power of bodies to determine 
the action of the igneous fluid. This diverfity depends on the 
Quantity of phlogifton, which, not being intimately united 
I with 
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with incombuftible principles, may be difengaged from them 
by the action of the igneous fluid. 

Deflagration, and the phenomena of refrigeration, next em. 
ploy the attention of our Author, who alfo centers into curious 
difcuffions relative to the light which flame diffules, the differ. 
ent colours of flame, the degrees of purity in the igneous fluid, 
which this diverfity of colours indicates, and the caufes of that 
fivure of an oblong cone which flame always affuines. 

The hypothefis of M. Marar is fupported by 116 experi. 
ments ;-—neverthelefs we fufpend our judgment, and fhould be 

lad to fee it fet in a ftill more irrefiftible light. We cannot 
fy, that either his reafonings, or the account of his experi- 
ments, are free from all charge of obfcurity; at leait, we have 
not found them fo.--This however may be our fault, and there- 
fore we fhall not farther infiitt upon this circumftance. Ee 
that as it may, M. Mararr is certainly a fagacious and acute 
obferver of nature, and pofleffes all the knowledge and qualities 
that are requifite to make important difcoveries in natural 
fcience. 





ART. X., 
Nouvelles Lettres d'un Voyageur Anglois.— More Letters of an Englihh 
Traveller. by M.Suertrocx. 8vo, Londoaard Paris. 1780, 


HE motto at the head of this new publication of Mr, 
‘ SHERLOCK fhews, that his fpirits are raifed under the 
profpect of approaching fame. It is as follows, 
Incenditque animum fame venientis amore. VirG, 
From what quarter the trumpet- bearing goddefs is to make her 
approaches to our Author—whether or not fhe has already fet 
out—or how far fhe may have advanced in her journey, we 
know not ;—neither can we guefs what route fhe will take. If 
fhe comes through his Advice to a young Italian Poet *, this may 
help her on a little in her way, and give her fome propenfity to 
put the trumpet to her mouth in our Author’s favour ;—but 
the firft Twenty Letters of an Englifh Traveller + will probably 
make her take feveral iteps backward, and even think of fend- 
ang Patience in her place. The New Letters, now before us, 
will not, we fear, induce her to arrive, and hover, with her 
{pread wings, over our Author’s head: and yet Mr. Sherlock 
does not feem difpofed to put up with fcanty marks of her be- 
nevolence : for the laft words of his fhort Preface are Glory or 
Death. As to Gtory, we could not, in confcience, give it 
to him for this new publication, if we had it in our giving j— 
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* See an account of this work in our Review, vol. Ixi. p. 400. 
$ See ous Review of thefe twenty Letters, lid. p. 462. 
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and as to Death (if he means oblivion by that term), it will in 
gl] likelihood come of itfelf. 

There are indeed feveral good things in thefe Letters; but 
they are very unequal in quantity to the inaccurate relations, 
jnjudicious reflections, illiberal cenfures and inveétives, and 
trite obfervations that disfigure the work. Mr. SHERLOCK fets 
out in his fhort, but emphatic Preface, with an uncommon air 
of confidence and felf-importance. We fhall tranflate the Pree 
face, to fhew that this acculation is not groundlefs. 

‘¢ Readers in general have fo little knowledge and quicknefs 
“© of difcernment, that it may be almeft looked upon as an 
“© inftance of folly to appear in print. “There are, neverthelefs, 
“ exceptions to this general rule; and I hope, Reader, that 
“ you are of the number. If you are not,—I confefs honeftly, 
“‘ that you would give me more pleafure, by throwing my book 
“into the fire, than by reading it: If you are—I afk no quar- 
“ ter:— Griory or Datu.” 

Of the Forty-four Letters that compofe this Work, the firft 
fifteen relate to Italy. ‘The firft and fecond defcribe the natural 
beauties of that delightful country, in animated profe, that 
fometimes runs mad, in which we often find an uncommon fe- 
licity both of thought and expreffion, mixed with abfurd epi- 
thets, and tinfel phrafes. ‘“Phus, after having mentioned the 
pictures in Italy, he telis us, that Italy itfelf is the moft beau- 
tiful picture in the ‘world,—that Nature caf it (l’a jetté) ina 
happy moment, and that this great ma/fler, to prevent the fatiety 
arifing from a continual accumulation of beauties, has fhaded 
the compofition with barren mountains, and extenfive difmai 
marfhes. He alfo calls the burning volcanos, and the rocky 
mountains, terrible graces, which is furely an epithet that the 
three amiable filters muft reject without hefitation, as nothing 
that excites or refembles terror can belong to their domain. 
In fhort, all this is a motley bufinefs. ‘The fecond Letter is 
above cenfure; for it confifts of two Latin pages from the fe- 
cond book of Virgil’s Georgics—of two French pages, which 
contain the Abbé Delifle’s tranflation of that paflace—of an 
Englifh page from Addifon’s letter from Italy—of a quotation 
from Pliny, and of a paflage of Voltaire’s Henriade. 

There is nothing either new, inftructive, or ingenious in 
what he fays of the Roman artifts in the third Letter, which 
is fuperficial, flighty, and frothy,—characters that predominate 
too much in the whole of this publication. The fourth points 
out the remarkable difference, or rather oppofition, that there 
is between the referved, infidious, and crafty character of the 
Romans (which is ftill much the fame as we have it defcribed by 
Salluft), and the chara@ter of the Neapolitans, which is frank 
and open in the midft of their libertinifm and profligacy. Mr. 
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SHERLOCK obferves in this Letter, that few of the Europeatt 
nations retain their original character, and that French mane 
ners and modes have been almoft univerfally adopted in them 
all. He adds, that the capital cities in Germany are entire! 
French in their manner of living, which may be more or lefs true, 
and that the little towns in that empire retain the fame fimpli- 
city which charactifed them in the time of Tacitus, which we 
know to be more or lefs falfe. 

The fifth and fixth Letters contain nothing remarkable. In 
the feventh Mr. SHERLOCK tells us, that the [talian women 
pleafed him, not only becaufe they fing fweetly, but becaufe 
they reafon well; and nothing, fays he, pleafes me fo muchas 
a woman who reafons. Now to fhew, that he does not extol, 
without foundation, the reafoning powers of the Italian ladies, 
he gives us a fpecimep of their logic in the following converfa- 
tion: ** Madam (faid I, to one of them), how comes it that the 
“* Jadies of this country admit the fuits of fo many lovers? 
“© What would you have us do? (replied fhe.) Nature has 
“¢ given us a heart—now the heart fades and decays, when it is 
<* not nourifhed :—therefore another heart muft be fought for 
$¢ to nourifh it; and thus we take to ourfelves a hufband. But 
“¢ the heart of this hufband is foon exhau/fed: and then we take 
S¢ to ourfelves a lover: The lover leaves us in the lurch;— 
“‘ then we feel a dreadful void, which it is neceflary to fill; 
“© therefore we take another lover, and then another, and then 
“a fourth (for they all defert us), So you fee, conti- 
*¢ nued fhe, that if we are not conftant, it is not our fault, 
* but that of the men, not one of whom knows what fidelit 
s¢ is,”————( Rare logic, indeed, Mr. SHzertock!) And what 
is peculiarly agreeable on this fubject, is, that the logic of the 
Italian ladies may be either fard or fung ;—*‘ for (as our Au- 
thor goes on to obferve) ** four verfes of Metaftafio will form 
© a fufficient proof for an Italian lady on any fubject whatevers 
“¢ as they enter into the foul by a very fenfible and feeling 
‘6 part—I mean the ear: join, therefore, the charm of poetry 
“© with the profound logic, of which I have already quoted an 
s¢ example, and then judge whether thefe poor women are to 
s¢ be blamed, who follow invioiably the maxim, fo happily exs 
** preffed in thefe three little verfes ; 

Multi averne, 
Un goderne, 


E cangiar {peffi. 
Zz. @e 


To have many (lovers), 
To enjoy one, 
And to change often. 


The 
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The Cizifbee is the fubje& of the eighth letter; and we have 
fy often had occafion to exhibit this contemptible animal, 
that we fhall not expofe him here again to view. The ninth 
Letter is of the ranting kind—new exclamations on the beau- 
ties of Italy—but alfo (which pleafed us much more) feveral 
panegyrical effufions, well felt, and well exprefled, on the un- 
aralleled merit of the Grecian authors and artifts, and parti- 
cularly of the Grecian ftatues. Mr. SHERLOCK’s mind dilates 
itfelf, when he contemplates thefe immortal models of tafte 
and genius; and he confiders the univerfal decline of true tafte 
in the fine arts, as principally owing to a neglect of the ftudy 
of the Greeks. . Here he feems to be much in the right ;— 
and he does not embrace this truth coldly, as appears by the 
following paflage: ** I am fo full of this idea, that having 
“ formed the defizn of compofing a confiderable work in Eng- 
“ ith, I am refolved, at my return into my own country 
“‘ (Ireland), to read over again the Grecian authors, and to 
“follow them as my only models.””»——What he fays of the 
influence of the Grecian models in forming the great artifts in 
Italy, and the moft celebrated authors in all nations, we think 
perfectly true. The Grecian ftatues and edifices formed Ra- 
phael, Michael Angelo, and Palladio.—The Grecian bards 
formed Virgil—the Grecian orators Cicero—Menander was the 
model of Terence, Herodotus of Livy, Thucydides of Salluft,— 
and Pindar, Anacreon, and Alceus, infufed the f{pirit of Attic 
genius and grace into the odes of Horace. Mr. SHERLOCK 
confiders Racine and Boileau, as the French authors that owe 
their fuperiority to the ftudy of the Greek writers. ‘Taflo and 
Metaftafio furpafled all the Italians by the fame means; and to 
thefe models alfo Addifon and Pope owed their pre-eminence 
among the Englifh. We are not quite clear about Pope’s 
intimate acquaintance with Grecian literature; we think, at 
leaft, that Milton would have been a more ftriking example of 
the fublime influence of Grecian lore on Britifh genius. But 
however that may be, we cannot help being both furprifed and 
offended at the following note, in which Mr. SHeRLock has 
eftimated the refpective merit of four nations. ‘* I aflign, 
** (fays he) the firft place in every refpeét to Greece, the fe- 
** cond to Italy, the third to France, and the fourth to Eng- 
** Jand.” We appeal to the manes of Bacon, Boyle, Shake- 
fpear, Milton, Newton, Halley, Dryden, Addifon, Pope, 
Thomfon, Hume; we mav appeal likewife to Robertfon, Weft, 
Reynolds, and even to the minor poets and orators of the pre= 
fent time, againft this decree of Mr. SHERLOCK. 

The eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth Letters contain good 
advice to a young poet bleft with genius, and eager for fame. 


But fometimes the counfels of our Author are {uch as ought 
not 
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not to be followed without certain precautions ; as when he re. 
commends hiftory as the true fource from whence a profound 
knowledge of the human heart is to be derived, and advifes his 
young man to follow Rochefoucault, Tacttus, Machiavel, Lg 
Bruyere, and Richardjfon, as the beft guides in this refearch.— 
To us it appears, that hiftory is a fallacious picture of human 
nature; it never prefents the mild and peaceful fcenes of do- 
meftic life ; it exhibits to our view but a fmall number of ac- 
tors from the collective body of mankind, and thefe ators, for 
the moft part, come mafked upon the itage: and then, as to 
the authors above mentioned, they all, excepting the two laft, 
turn up generally the corrupt fide of human nature, and, from 
a fpirit of melancholy and mifanthropy, tinge even its faireft 
qualities with the fame difmal hue. Again,—When Mr, 
SHERLOCK recommends the ftudy of the mathematics, or, at 
leaft, of the firft fix books of Euclid, as adapted to produce 
rectitude of judgment, and a habit of reafoning with accuracy, 
he may, perhaps, be in the right; though we are rather in- 
clined to think, that mathematical precifion rarely extends its 
influence beyond the bounds of mathematical fcience. But 
were this piece of advice well founded, we ‘ftill wonder to find 
him apprehenfive that it may be looked on as a paradox ; fince 
it is known to bea trite and generally-received maxim, from 
the days of Pythagoras down to our times, and has been incul- 
cated almoft in every book that has been written upon the fub- 
ject of education. It may be (as our Author exprefles himfelf) 
one of his favourite thoughts; but it is a common-place one 
of the firft rate; and the ravings of honeft Will Whijten, the 
commentary of Newton on the Revelations, and the irregular 

lans and innumerable tautologies of Barrow’s fermons, tempt 
us ftrongly to doubt of its folidity. 

In mentioning the poets whom*the young bard ought to con- 
fider as models, it was natural indeed to place Homer at their 
head: the harmonious numbers, the towering imagination, the 
animated defcriptions, the pathos, the energy, the fimplicity 
of that immortal bard, render him, in thefe refpects, a model to 
all ages. But to tell us, as Mr.»SuHeRLock does, that Homer 
was acquainted with all the feiences, and all the arts, this, indeed, 
is a paradox of the firft magnitude. Why, Sir, Homer could 
neither write nor read; and, if we are not much miftaken, 
reading and writing were unknown among the Greeks for many 
centuries after his time; fince it feems highly probable, that 
alphabetical writing was borrowed, by them, from the Pheni- 
cians about 554 years before the Chriftian era, when compo- 
fition in profe was introduced into Greece by Pherecydes © 
Syros. It is true, you are not the only one who has advanced 





this paradox: A cloud of witnefles have gone before you, tefti- . 
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fying in favour of Homer’s erudition, and maintaining that all 
the philofophy of the Greeks iffued forth from his brain, as 
Minerva did from that of Jupiter. But how do thefe men con- 
firm their teftimonies? By arbitrary explications, forced allego- 
ries, and by reafonings that are inconclufive in the higheft 
degree ; not to mention that the pretended fcience they attri- 
bute to Homer is, for the moft part, a motley mafs of errors, 
contradictions, and abfurdities. The truth is, Homer was a 
great poet, but he was neither a philofopher nor a philologift. 
—The twelfth and thirteenth Letters are judicious, animated, 
full of excellent thoughts happily exprefled.—Utinam fie omnia 
dixiffet. 

The fourteenth Letter contains a warm panegyric on the 
Earl of Briftol (Lord Bifhop of Derry) and on Homer ; and it is 
not ealy to fay which of them he praifes moft. There is no doubt 
but that they have both great merit, each in his line and way,— 
and that the line and way of both is elevated and extenfive. 
Lord Briftol feems to be our Author’s declared Mecznas; at 
leaft, this is the third publication which Mr. Sherlock has de- 
dicated to this Noble Prelate. For our part, we think the of- 
ferings not fufficiently proportioned to the tafte, genius, and 
dignity of the patron; for, after all, thefe Letters are rather 
the lighe and hafty eftufions of familiar correfpondence, than 
inftru€tive relations of the ftate of literature, arts, manners, 
and fociety. They are indeed the effufions of a mind that is 
very far from being deftitute of tafte and knowledge, nay, of a 
mind that poflcfles the former in a very high degree; but they 
are only flight and rapid hints on fome few of the many ob- 
jects that muft have prefented themfclves to the obfervation of 
our traveller ; and as they were addreffed in familiar letters to 
his friends, they do not feem to have been of confequence 
enough to be offered, with a ferious dedication, to his Noble 
Patron. The great work which our Author has in contempla- 
tion, will, no doubt, be more worthy the protection of that 
noble, learned, and ingenious Prelate; the prefent publication 
would have been dedicated, with lefs impropriety, to his daugh- 
ter Lady Charlotte, whofe graceful and amiable portrait is drawn 
beautifully, and in vivid colours, by Mr, SHERLOCK, in one of 
thefe Letters, 4 
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Art. XI. 

Reflexions Hiftoriques et Politiques fur le Commerce de la France avec fes 
Colonies de P Amerique.—Hittorical and Critical Reflections on 
the Commerce of France with her American Colonies, By M. 
Weuves. 8vo. Geneva and Paris. 1780. 


HIS Work is highly efteemed by the knowing ones in the 


line of commerce. It contains extenfive views, feems to 
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be compofed with precifion, and muft be more efpecially of 
ufe to thofe who trade with the French iflands in America, 





ArT. XII. 

L'Intrigue du Cabinet fous Henri lV. et Louis XIN. terminée par Ia 
Fronde.—The Political Intrigues or Negociations of the Cabinet. 
Council under Henry IV. and Lewis XIII. ending with the 
Troubles of the Fronde. By M, Axquetit, Regular Canon of 
the Congregation of France, Correfpondent of the Royal Academy 
of Infcriptions, &c. 4 vols, in 12mo. 


HIS interefting Work comes from the fame hand to 
which the public is indebted for the juftly-applauded 

piece of modern hiftory, intitled, Zhe Spirit of the League, 
which unfolds with fuch accuracy and candour the fcenes of 
blood and horror that were exhibited by the ambition and bi- 
gotry of the faction of the Guifes. The prefent Work, though 
lefs ftriking, is not however lefs inftructive; for if it does not 
exhibit a feries of warlike exploits, which aftonifh, it opens 
ufetul views of the workings of ambition, and the other hu- 
man paffions, that neftle in the cabinets of princes, and from 
thence {pread their pernicious influence through human fociety, 
The Work is divided into nine Books. In the firft, we 
fee the painful efforts of Henry IV. to reftore order and fubor- 
dination in his kingdom—the fpirit of faction and the remains 
of the League forcing this prince to acts of feverity, againft his 
natural propenfity to clemency and indulgence —the progrefs of 
navigation and agriculture, and the flourifhing ftate of the 
kingdom. In the fecond, we fee this monarch, victorious 
over his enemies, enjoying peace at home and abroad, but im- 
bittering his felicity by an inconfiderate paffion, which cafts a 
cloud over the remainder of his days, and furnifhes a pretext 
for the Queen-Confort to perfevere in a line of conduét that, 
is pernicious to the kingdom, In the third, Mary de Medi- 
cis, devoted and abandoned to infolent favourites, adopts all 
their prejudices againft the princes, who arm, and the parlia- 
ments, who murmur. Here we meet with a variety of objects, 
prefented in a very interefting manner ; fuch as, the character 
of Mary de Medicis, the triumph of Condé, the remarkable 
hiftory of the Marefchal D’Ancre, the difgrace of the Queen- 
Mother, the conteft between her and Condé, &c. In the 
fourth, Mary de Medicis regains her credit, oppofes her fon, 
who, ingapable of governing without a leader, falls into the 
hands of Richlieu, whofe influence and afcendency, after ha- 
ving fuffered feveral checks, is confirmed by the difgrace of his 
principal enemies. In the fifth, the genius of this mini- 














fter difplays all its powers, and renders him matter of the King: 


His accumulated fuccefles excite envy—powerful cabals are 
r) formed, 
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formed, into which the Queen-Mother, the King’s brother 
and nearelt relations, and feveral magiftrates and military com- 
manders of the firft rank enters all of whom are punifhed, for 
their attempts to overturn the minifter, by exile, imprifonment, 
or death. In the fixth, the Frondeurs, though fupported by 
the parliament, and become malters of the metropolis, by the 
famous ‘four des Barricades, are obliged to conclude a peace; 
which is followed by a variety of intrigues, in which the poli- 
tical operations of Jetebdew are curious, and well reprefented. 
The death of @haaé cardinal.and Lewis XIII. the rile, favour, 
and qualities of Mazarin, ‘and the beginning of the regency of 
Anne of Auftria, make alfo an interefting part of the contents 
of this book. The feventh, eighth, and ninth books exhi- 
bic to us a kind of moving picture, in which the figures, fome- 
times vifible and fometimes concealed, advance, retire, unite, 
fepar.te, change fides, every moment, and efpoufe different and 
oppofite plans and interefts with the utmoft inconftancy. 
Here we fee Paris blockaded by Condé, through the inftigation 
of Mazarin,—this prince arrefted by the joint efforts of the 
Frondeurs and the minifter,—fet at liberty again by the former, 
in fpite of the !atter, who is obliged to quit the kingdoum,—the 
Frondeurs joining the court to deftroy Condé,—the return of 
Mazarin,—the re-union of all the factions againft him,—civil 
war,—the flight, return, and triumph of Mazarin,—while the 
Fronde, like a fire-work, after throwing out, for a while, 
{quibs and rockets, confumes itfelf, and goes out in fmoke. 

The events related in thefe Volumes, when joined with the 
Spirit of the League, form a regular and conneéted hiftory of the 
cabals and factions that agitated the court and kingdom of 
France during the courfe of a century. Our Author obdferves, 
in his Preface, that thefe events exhibit to us important truths 
and ufeful leffons, relative to the true ends and methods of 
government. Some of thefe leflons are relative to the French 
nation ; but the following feem to be of much more general 
application and utility: 1ft, That the monarch muft be un- 
happy who is implicitly governed by his minifters, and becomes, 
in their hands, a crowned flave, forced to maintain, againft 
his difcontented fubjeéts, principles and meafures that have not 
his own approbation; 2dly, That as authority has its limits, 
fo has ref/tance its limits alfo; and that it is therefore the in- 
difpenfable duty of the fupreme councils of a nation, whofe 
proceedings are the objects of public examination and atten- 
tion, to follow meafures and rules of conduct, equally remote 
from a fervile condefcenfion and an inflexible and faétious obfti- 
nacy, 

At the head of this inftructive and entertaining Work we find 


4 catalogue of the principal political writings that have been 
O02 publifhed, 
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publifhed, relative to the reigns of Henry IV. Lewis XII, 
and the wars of the Fronde, with obfervations on each article, 
Thefe obfervations alone are a fufficient proof of the concife 
eloquence, the accurate judgment, and the candid impartiality 
of this excellent Author: they are fenfible, elegant, and ma- 
fterly, and difcover the niceft touch in appreciating the merit of 
hiftorical publications. 





ArT. XIII. 


Mempire fur un Para-Tremblement de Terre et un Para-Volcan.— 
A Memoir concerning a Counter-Earthquake and a Counter Vol. 
cano (by which the Author means a Method of preventing thefe 
Convu!fions in the Bowels of the Earth). By M. Bertuoton Dg 
St. Lazart, Member of the Royal Academies of Montpellier, 
Beziers, Lyons, Marfeilles, Dijon, &c. 


HIS learned academician, after an eloquent defcription 

of the horrors that accompany earthquakes and volcanos, 
gives an hiftorical lift of thefe tremendous phenomena, from the 
feparation of Offa and Mount Olympus, to the prefent times ; 
and indeed their number is fo great in all parts of the world, 
as to juftify that emphatic faying of an ancient writer, that 
we walk upon the carcafles of cities, and inhabit only the ruins 
of our globe. The deftruction of twelve cities of Afia, at 
once, by an earthquake, as the fact is related by Seneca, Stra- 
bo, and Tacitus, fills the Reader with aftonifhment ; and the 
frequency of earthquakes in our days is adapted to excite ap- 
prehenfion and terror, It is more peculiarly adapted to excite 
the inquiries of natural philofophers into the means of prevent- 
ing thefe dreadful explofions, or of avoiding their fatal effects, 
Such is the object of the Memoir before us, whofe ingenious 
Author flatters himfelf with having fucceeded in this inquiry. 
His ideas on this fubject are as follows: 

He confiders earthquakes as electrical phenomena ; and this 
he propofes to prove and illuftrate in a feparate diflertation, 
though it be an hypothefis already adopted by the moft eminent 
obfervers of nature. An carthquake is no more (as Pliny obfer- 
ved long ago) than fubterrancous thunder; and when we confider 
the extent of the fhock of the earthquake that deftroyed the 
Afiatic cities, and of that which fome years ago laid Lifbon in 
ruins ;—when we refleét how the deep moving power mutt 
have been below the furface of the earth, to affeét fuch a con- 
fiderable part of that furface, and what an enormous mafs of 
folid matter was fet in motion by thefe dreadful earthquakes, 
we fhall perhaps be engaged to think, that the cle¢trical com 
motion alone can operate at fuch diftances, and produce fuch 


aftonifhing effets. This, at leaft, is the conclufion to which 
our 
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our Author defigns to lead us up by calculations and reafonings, 
for which we refer the Reader to the Memoir itfelf. 

It is, therefore, according to our Author, the interruption of 
the equilibrium between the electrical matter which is diffufed 
in the atmofphere, and that which belongs to the mafs of our 
globe, and pervades its bowels, that produces earthquakes. If 
the electrical fluid be fuperabundant, as may happen from a 
variety of caufes, its current, by the laws of motion peculiar 
to fluids, is carried towards thofe places where it is in a fmaller 
quantity ; and thus fometimes it will pafs from the internal 
parts of the globe into the atmofphere. In. fuch a cafe, if the 
equilibrium is re-eftablifhed with facility, the current produces 
no other effect than what our Author calls afcending thunder ; 
but if confiderable and multiplied obftacles oppofe this re-efta- 
blifhment, the confequence then is an earthquake, whofe vio- 
lence and extent are in exact proportion to the degree of the in- 
terruption of the equilibrium—the depth of the furnace of the 
electrical matter—and the obftacles that are to be furmounted. 
If the electrical furnace is large and deep enough, fo as to give rife 
to the formation of a conduit or iffue, a volcano will be produced, 
whole fucceflive eruptions are no more in reality, fays our Au- 
thor, than cleétrical repulfions of the matters contained in the 
bowels of the earth. | 

Having thus inveftigated the caufe of the evil, our Author 
thinks it not difficult to find out a prefervative or remedy ;— 
as it is the eleétrical matter which caufes this evil, he proceeds 
in his method of preventing or removing its fatal confequences, 
upon the fame principles that have been followed in preventing 
the pernicious effects of thunder-ftorms. Long, or rather enor- 
mous metal-conductors, funk as deep as poffible into the earto, 
and having both their extremities armed with feveral divergent 
fharp points (verticilles), are the eflential parts of our Author's 
method. ‘The inferior points, confiderably difperfed and length- 
ened, in order to render their influence more extenfive, will 
draw out from the interior parts of the earth, the fuperabun- 
dant electrical or fulminating matter, which being tran{mitted 
along the metallic fubftance or conduétor, will be diicharged 
into the air of the atmofphere under the form of tuffs (az- 
grettes), by the divergent points at the fupericr extremity of 
the conductor. Our Author enters into a long detail in de- 
{cribing the conftruétion, and pointing out the effe&ts, of this 
prefervative againft earthquakes and volcanos: he acknowledges, 
that his method muft be attended with confiderable expence, 
as a great number of thefe enormous electrical rods or con- 
ductors will be required ; for the number muft be proportioned 
to the permanent quantity of eleétrical matter in the diftrict 
that is to be preferved, and to the extent of that diftridt. But 
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great as this expence may be, provinces laid watte, cities over, 
turned, and thoufands of their inhabitants buried in their ruins, 
teftify how indifpenfably neceffary it is, at leaft, in certain 
parts of the globe; befides, it is the bufinefs of princes and 
fovereign ftates, and not of particular perfons. We refer our 
Readers to the Memoir itfelf for a more circumftantial account 
of our Author’s method ; where alfo they will find a chrono- 
logical hiftory of the earthquakes and volcanos, that have pro- 
duced havock and defolation in many countries. “This Memoir 


is publifhed in the ‘fournal de Phyfique of the Abbé Rofier, for 


the month of Augu/? 1779. 





ArT. XIV. 


Recherches fur le Commerce, ou Idies relatives aux Interéts des Peuples 
de l’Europe.—Inquiries concerning Commerce, containing Ideas 
relative to the Interefts of the European Nations. Vol. Il. PartI, 
Amfterdam. 1779. 


E mentioned the firft Volume of this Work with the 

high efteem to which it has fo juft a title *, as it dif- 
covers, in its Author, a moft extenfive knowledge of the fubjec& 
of commerce, and large and philofophical views with peipilk to 
its conneétion with the interefts of humanjty. 

The ingenious Author fhewed, in his firft Volume, in oppo- 
fition to the aflertion of Mr. Hume, that the great quantity of 
gold and filver that has been poured into Europe fince the dif- 
covery of America, and the variations confequent upon this 
that have taken place in the value of money, have been really 
detrimental to fociety in general. He obferved, moreover, that 
this evil has been confiderably increafed by paper-circulation 
and credit ;—he promifed to fhew this at length in a fubfequent 
Volume, and he fulfils his engagement, in a mafterly manner, 
in that now before us; at leaft in part: for of the three Parts 
into which this fecond Volume is divided, we have only the 
firft in this publication; and we cannot difguife a fentiment of 
uneafinefs, which we really feel, at receiving this precious Work 
piece-meal, and, as it were, difmembered. When an eminent 
artift uncovers the contour of one fide of ‘his ftatue, we are im- 
patient to fee the whole. 

Be that as it may, what we fee pleafes us much, and gives 
us a full perfuafion, that the reft will anfwer our "utmoft ex- 
pectations. 

The firft Part, then, of this fecond Volume contains fome 
difcuffions and ‘tons relative to modern banks and paper-credit 
in general. Thefe difcuffions, which are not exempt from 





* See in our Review for July 1778, the firft article of Foreign 
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digreffions, are comprehended in feven Chapters. The firft 
treats of Banks in general; the fecond exhibits a Compendious 
biftorical view of the commerce of the Netherlands, and particularly 
of Holland, until the epocha of the erection of the Bank of Amfigr- 
dam; the third treats of the Bank of Amfterdam ; the fourth con- 
tains a compendious hiffory of the trade of England from the time 
of fulius Cafar to the epocka of the death of Henry UI. in 1272; 
in the fifth the fame hiftory is continued, till the effablifhment of 
the Bank of England; the fixth treats of the Bank of England; 
the feventh and laft is defigned to give us an idea of the advan- 
tages and difadvantages that Banks may occafion in the focieties where 
they are ereéted. : 

The fecond and fourth Chapters are more inftrudtive to the 
Reader than neceflary to the main purpofe of the Autlior, as 
they contain feveral hiftorical details that have not a direét re- 
ference to the fubject of commerce. The firft, third, and fixth 
Chapters, that relate to banks in general, and to the banks of 
Amfterdam and London in particular, and the feventh, that 
treats of the advantages and difadvantages of banks, are the 
refult of long and laborious refearches, and contain inftruc~ 
tive views of thefe important inftruments of commerce. 

All the different banks, fays our ingenious Author, may be 
reduced to two kinds: they are either mere inactive depolitories, 
the value of whofe contents circulates in the public,—or they 
are commercial depofitories, which augment by trade the ftock, 
whofe value circulates on the wings of paper-credit. “The 
Bank of Amfterdam is of the firft kind: it carries on no imme- 
diate commerce of its own: far from being the occafion of 
any prejudice to individuals, it furnifhes them with a place 
where they may depofit their cafh with the moft perfect fecurity. 
By the manner in which payments are made in bank-money 
among the merchants, the operations of commerce are executed 
with the greateft facility and expedition. The time and 
trouble that counting and tranfporting money muft coft are 
faved, and the perfon that has depofited his property in the bank 
has nothing to fear from thieves or bankrupts. 

But befides the utility of this ettablifhment with refpect to 
merchants and other private perfons, there are feveral advantages 
refulting from it to the whole community: 1ft, The treafure of 
fuch a repofitory does not circulate al] at once, either ia commerce 
Orin the community. 2dly, A repofitory alfo of this kind dif- 
concerts, or renders fruitlefs, feveral operations of particular 
cafhiers, bankers, and ftock-jobbers. ‘There is another advan- 
tage, which ought fcarcely to be mentioned, becaufe it is a mat- 
ter of the utmoft delicacy, and that is, the refource that may be 
furnifhed by a bank, in fuch a period of extremity and danger as 


may juftify the employment of this facred depofitum. 
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The Bank of Amfterdam being a mere depofitory, it is this 
circumitance that conftitutes its capital. For this capital it 
pays no intereft; on the contrary, the falaries of its officers 
are paid by the moderate charges to which the perfons who 
have their property in the bank are fubject, when they transfer 
that property, renew their titles in the regifters, and on other 
occafions of a like nature. The other profits of the bank are 
derived from its eftimation of the gold and filver dépofited, the 
value at which they are received, and the fums advanced upon 
thefe depofits. Thus the bank acquires a revenue that places 
it above the want of any fupply from government. 

The cafe is not the fame, fays our Author, with the Bank 
of England. The principal object of the Bank of Amfterdam, 
which was erected in the year 160¢, was to eftablifh mutual 
confidence among traders, to maintain the credit of the Dutch 
commerce with foreign nations, and to accelerate its opera. 
tions. The Bank of England, which dates its origin from 
the year 1694, was defigned to enable government to fill up, 
with facility, the fubfcriptions to a loan, which circumftances 
required, At King William’s acceffion to the throne, the national 
debt amounted to about a million Sterling; but the high intereft 
of money, and the great quantity of fpecie that was fhut up in 
the coffers of a fmall number cf individuals, rendered it diffie 
cult to raife fupplies ; it therefore became neceflary to look out 
for an expedient that might, at the fame time, facilitate the 
Joan, and reduce intereft toa lower rate. The capital that was 
to form the fund of the Bank of England, was not to be a 
mere depofit, but an object of circulation, defigned to give vi- 
gour to the Circulation of fpecie, and to produce confidence in 
a!l the operations of goverument relative to the finances. The 
capital of this Bank was a loan, to which many individuals 
fub{cribed with avidity, from the allurement of a high inte- 
reft. Foreigners, and perfons that carried on no trade, were 
permitted to place their money in the Bank, whofe capital cir- 
culating both in reality and in reprefentation, increafed in acti- 
vity and value, and thus occafioned a reduCtion of intereft, 
which produced great advantages to government, by the favings 
that refulted from it. 

When the fub{cribers completed the payment of 1,200,000]. 
in confideration of an annuity or intereft of 100,000]. this {um 
was thrown into the exchequer, to fupport the expences of the 
war, and the Bank procured elfewhere the funds which it 
wanted. It employed the fame ways and means which the 
bankers had formerly done at the exchange, with this difference, 
however, that the bankers had, in their own property, funds 
to fupport their credit, and carry on their operations ; whereas 
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the Bank of England was furnifhed with money by private 
perfons, either fuch as placed their money at intereft, or fuch 
as depofited it in the Bank with a view to difpofe of it at plea- 
fure. It was upon a capital fo formed, that the bank nego- 
tiated afterwards, and derived confiderable profit from makin 
it circulate in commerce at the Exchange of London. All 
thefe objects combined enabled the Bank to lower the exorbi- 
tant intereft of money, which had taken place during feveral 
years, and to pay to its proprietors, all cofts deducted, a divi- 
dend probably much more contiderable than the intereft which 
was then common at the Exchange. 

Such, according to our Author, are the principles by which 
the operations of the Bank are ftill. dire&ted, with fome modi- 
fications that arife from incidental circumftances. The funds 
of the proprietors of this bank are fubject to the diipofal of g0- 
vernment, and all its negociations elfewhere are fupported by 
its own credit. Our Author fhews, that this credit ought to 
have for its bafis public utility; and he points out fome of the 
principal circumftances that are neceflary to render fuch an efta- 
blifhment ufeful, and without which, he thinks, it muft be 
rather, in the iflue, prejudicial to the public. We refer our 
Readers to the Work itfelf for thefe details, which are inftruc- 
tive, and furnifh matter of ferious reflection. Our Author’s 
great principle is, that all paper-circulatio, that does not re- 
prefent a capital really exifting in a bank, is prejudicial in the 
iffue;—and that more efpecially with refpect to a nation, the 
profperity of whofe inhabitants depends upon the activity of 
their commerce, it is neceflary that money alone fhould be the 
meafure of thofe things that are the objects of commerce. He 
thinks, that in order to render the Bank of England a ufeful 
eftablifhment, its fund fhould reft upon a capital furnifhed by 
the government or a fociety,—that this capital fhould be fuffi- 
cient to f{upply what the exigencies of commerce often require, 
—that, for this purpofe, one part of this fund fhould lie inac- 
tive in the bank, to be ready for difcounting bills, advancing 
money on the public revenues, &c, while the other circulated 
in the public in current fpecie, or at leaft in paper, reprefenting 
not the credit of the Bank, but its folid contents, 

According to our Author, the multiplication of circulating 
fpecie by bank notes and paper credit, inftead of delivering 
from poverty, only difguifes mifery for a while, He alfo obferves, 
that money is debafed in proportion as the paperefigns that 
reprefent it, are augmented. It retains no longer that primitive 
value that was annexed to it. He thinks, that the bank, whofe 
Capital is in circulation, expofes to danger the fortunes of in- 
dividuals, and makes an ill ufe of the confidence which the 
public has in it,—and that when it fends into circulation by its 
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credit, or its notes, a fum beyond its capital, it heightens the 
price of provifions, and becomes detrimental to fociety in many 


refpects. 


To eftimate the prejudice occafioned by this ideal money, our 
Author examines the progreflive augmentation, that has taken 
place in the price of things, including in this eftimate, houfes, 
Jands, the falartes of workmen, as well as victuals, and mer- 
cantile wares. But to build his calculations on folid ground, 
he does not take for his bafis the price of things, as it was 
fome years before the erection of the Bank of England, but 
goes as far backward as the beginning of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, becaufe it was then that filver coin was regulated 
upon the footing on which it is at prefent; and alfo, becaufe, 
during the whole reigns of her fucceflors, notes or paper credit 
were in ufe. Qur Author then fuppofes, that in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, there were four millions of fpecie, that 
circulated in England, and this account of the matter is ge- 
nerally adopted. He farther fuppofes, that thefe four millions 
were equivalent to five, on account of the difference between 
the population of England at that time, and its prefent popula- 
tion. This fum reprefented the riches of the nation at that 
period, and was fufficient for every object of commerce. About 
a century after, the current coin in England was valued, by 
fome able calcu!ators, ‘at eighteen millions and. a half; which 
were then infufhcient, if we judge by the credit and paper that 
were admitted, probably fince the conclufion of the reign of 
Elizabeth, or fince the reign of James I. The price of things 
being tripled fince the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the quantity 
of money, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, muft 
have been tripled alfo, in order to reprefent the value of things, 
as they were at the former of thefe periods. Farther, com- 
merce, in its progrefs, has comprehended new objects, and 
thus created new wants: thefe objects require an augmentation 
of fpecie in order to their being continually reprefented, Again, 
the national debt, in proportion as it increafes, requires 4 
greater mafs of money, or of fomething equivalent to money, 
in order to its being reprefented in the commerce of ftccks, 
that is conftantly carried on in London; befides, there muft 
alfo be a reprefentation, not only of the objects of commerce, 
but alfo of the taxes and charges, which increafe in proportion 
to the augmentation of the national debt. ‘T'o fupport this 
heavy burthen, England is obliged to have recourfe to ideal 
money, that is, paper credit. According to the moft probable 
opinion, fays our Author, England poffefles, at prefent, eigh 
teen millions in real fpecie, and fifteen millions in circuiating 
paper; and he thinks, that if this great mafs of paper had not 


been introduced, the real fpecie of eighteen millions — 
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have reprefented nearly what the thirty millions in fpecie and 
paper reprefent at this day, as all prices muft have been pro- 
portionably regulated in confequence of this. He makes after- 
wards feveral reflexions on the intereft of money, and its vari- 
ations in England, and draws from them fome ferious conclu- 
fions with refpect to the ufe which this nation has made of its 
credit. ‘The general truth that refults from the difcuffions con- 
tained in this firft part of the Second Volume is, that lofles 
and inconveniencies may be occafioned by banks, which greatly 
exceed the advantages they are capable of procuring to. the 
focieties where they are erected. 

In the fecond part of this volume, which we expect from 
this well-informed writer, with impatience, he promifes us a 
full account of what he underftands by circulation, and fome 
reflexions relative to that objet. He alfo propofes, in this 
fecond part, to treat concerning the origin of Lombards, of 
ancient and modern ufury, or intere/f? of money, of credit between 
individuals, of public credit, cr of the origin of the prefent 
debts of almoft all the powers of Europe, and of the influence, 
which thefe different objects have upon the gencral ma{s of 
national means. 


The third part will begin, By a detail of the effects that wth 


have been produced by bills of exchange, in favour of which 
branch of commerce, our Author implores, with a kind of 
ardour, the protection and countenance of fovereign princes 
and ftates, and defires, that they would act in concert in pub- 
lifhing, with refpect to that moft ufeful and important object, 
uniform regulations, that may be obferved in al] countries, 
This diicuffion will be followed by our Author’s ideas concern- 
ing the balance of trade, in which he folves the interefting 
queftion propofed, at the entrance of his work, wiz. Whether 
commerce is not become too extenfive, and (confequently) contrary to the 
true interefts of mankind? Our ingenious Author propofes farther, 
to add fome reflections relative to the true and effential interefts 
of the different European ftates, to fhew that the real riches of 
every community confift in the number, induftry, and man- 
ner of living of its inhabitants; and confequently, that what- 
ever is prejudicial to good morals and population, is contrary to 
the true interefts of humanity. All this will be followed by a 
Supplement to our Author’s firft volume, containing difcoveries 
relative to the money of the ancients, which have come to his 
knowledge fince the publication of that volume. 
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ART XV. 
Obfervations fur la Nature ‘S fur le Traitement de la Rage, fuivies 
@un Precis Hiftcrique et Critique des divers Remedes, qui ont eté employés 
jufqu ici contre cette Maladie.—Obfervations concerning the Nature 
of Mapness, andthe Manner of treating it, &c. By M. Porta; : 
Profeffor in the Royal College of France, Member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences. 8vo. Paris. 1779. 


HIS fmall work is divided into two parts. The firft, 

which relates to the nature of the diforder, is fubdivided 
into feven articles, which contain the divifion of madnefs into 
its various kinds—the circumftances relative to fpontaneous 
madnefs—an account of the fymptoms of the diforder—fome 
anatomical details concerning the opening of bodies.—Ob- 
fervations on the different fymptoms of the Aydrophobia—fads, 
which throw fome light upon the manner in which madnefs 
is communicated, and inquiries concerning the feat of the 
diforder. The fecond part, which relates to the manner of 
treating this diforder, contains the refearches and opinions of 
M. PorTAaL, concerning the local treatment—blood-letting 
—bathing and potions—the ufe of mercury—emetics, purga- 
tives, and anti-fpafmodics: all which is followed, by obferva- 
tions on the cafes of fome perfons that have been bitten by mad 
animals, and have experienced the happy effects of M. Por- 
TAL’s method of cure. This work, though not exempt from 
fome defects, is inftructive, and muft be ufeful. 








ArT. XVI. 

Epilogo della Vita del fu Cavaliere Antonio Raffaello Mengs, Ge.—A 
Compendious Account of the Life of the late Chevalier ANTONY 
RapHaeEt Menas, Firft Painter to his Catholic Majefty, Mem- 
ber of the Academies of Rome, Bologna, Florence, Parma, 
Genoa, &c. By Cuarvres Joserx Rarri, Director of the Aca- 
demy of Genoa, &c. Folio. 1779. 


HE Abbe Winkelman, who was, certainly, both in learn- 
ing and tafte, a connoiffeur of the firft rate, perhaps at 
the head of that clafs, never fpoke of the late M. Menos, 
without a kind of enthufiafm, and called him conftantly the 
modern Raphael. It has, neverthelefs, been affirmed, and by 


‘fome who had it from the mouth of that great artift, that he 


was not born with a genius for painting, and that he applied 
himfelf with diligence to that fine art, rather from a regard to 
the authority of his father, than from tafte and inclination. 
Be that as it may, his fuccefs was illuftrious ; and his works 
will place him in the rank of thofe, whofe pencils have been as 
much under the impulfe of genius as under the guidance of art. 
The gallery of Northumberland Houfe, and the Univerfity of 
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Oxford, exhibit two fublime fpecimens of the talents and 
merit of this eminent artift. It was bold, to attempt a copy of 
the School of Athens (Pindarum quifquis fludet emulari, &c.), but 
it was glorious to execute it in fuch a manner, as to prevent 
our regretting the impoffibility of feeing the original in Eng- 
Jand. 

Mens (according to our Author, who has written his life 
in an inftructive manner, and with a noble fimplicity) was 
born at Zuffich, a little town in Bohemia, near the confines of 
Saxony, the 12th of March 1728. His father, Ifmael Mengs, 
was a Dane, a painter alfo of note, in miniature and enamel, 
and died, in the year 1764, Direétor of the Royal Academy of 
Drefden. He defigned his fon for his own profeffion, from the 
very moment of his birth, and gave him the names of Antony 
and Raphael, after Corregio, and the grand artift of Urbino; 
this ftep was not prudent, for had MenGs proved a mean artift, 
thefe names would have rendered him ridiculous. But this 
was not the cafe: young MenGs made a rapid progrefs under 
the care of his father, who was his mafter ; and his reputation 
foon fpread throughout Europe. He died laft year, at Rome, 
and has not left behind him an highly eminent hiftory painter, 
either in his own country, or in Italy, France, or Germany. 
It is with fingular pleafure that we find ourfelves authorifed to 
except Britain. Kauffman and Cipriani kindly came to adorn 
the temple of the arts in our ifle: but they found Reynolds, 
Weft, and many other diftinguifhed artifts, facrificing with fuc- 
cefs to genius and the graces, and enriching their native land 
with the nobleft produGtions of the pencil. 

The Chevalier MENGs left behind him, a treatife concerning 
painting, written in German, and a lift, in Italian, with ample 
remarks, of the pictures in the Efcurial, which are both pub- 
lifhed at the end of M. Ratrri’s work. 


Aeat. AVE. 
Deux Memoires fur la Fertilité de la Palefiine.—Two Memoirs con- 
cerning the Fertility of Paleftine. By the Abbé Gueneg, 

HESEtwo Memoirs, compofed by the learned and in- 
genious Author of the celebrated Letters of the Portuguefe 
Fews to MM. De Voltaire, and not yet publifhed, were read to 
the Academy of Infcriptions and Belles Lettres at Paris, and 
were communicated to M. De Guignes; and it is to the account 
given of them by this learned man, that we are indebted for that 
which we here lay before the public. ‘The fubject treated in 
thefe Memoirs, is of confequence to the caufe of religion; as 
feveral infidels, and more efpecially Voltaire, have drawn from 
the pretended fterility of the land of Judea, difficulties and ob- 

jections againft the authority of the facred writings. ; 
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In the firff of thefe Memoirs, the Abbé GuExer proves, 
that from the captivity of Babylon to the war of Adrian, 
Judea was always confidered asa rich and fertile country. The 
pofitive and multiplied authorities of the writers of that period, 
Jews, Greeks, and Romans, not only atteft, in general, the 
fertility of that country, but many of thefe writers, enterin 
into a particular detail of circumftances, prove it from the na- 
ture of the climate, the qualities of the foil, and the excellence 
and variety of its productions. Thefe are confirmed by proofs 
of another kind, and {till more re{pectable and convincing, 
even thofe refulting from a great number of medals, ftruck 
under the reigns of the kings of Syria, under the kings of 
Judea, and under the Romans, both by Jews and Pagans, and 
which al! bear the fymbols of a rich fertility. Add to all this, 
a multitude of facts, recorded in the hiftory of the Jews, 
during this period; the efforts of the neighbouring kings to 
conquer their country ;—the long and bloody wars that the Jews 
carried on with vigour, and fometimes with fuccefs, againft 
powerful princes and nations ;—the tribute and taxes they paid 
to the kings of Egypt and Syria, to the Romans, and to their 
own princes ;—the magnificence of their fovereigns, and among 
others, of Herod ;—the troops he raifed and kept on foot;— 
the temples, fortrefles, palaces, and cities, which he built and 
embellifhed, not only in his own country, but alfo in Syria, 
Afia Minor, and even in Greece ;—the immenfe fums he 
lavifhed among the Romans, the donations he made to his own 
people, and frequently to his neighbours in time of want, and 
the ‘valt treafures which he left behind him ;—all thefe circum- 


- flances, which the learned Abbé has illuftrated with his ufual 


perfpicuity and erudition, concur in proving the fertility and 
riches of Paleftinc, during the epocha now under confideration. 

In the fecond Memoir, the Abbé GuENEE confiders the ftate 
of Paleftine, as it was between the time of the emperor Adrian 
to the caliphate of Omar, which takes in a period of four 
centuries, He thinks the caule of religion /itt/e interefted in the 
fruitfulnefs or fterility of the Holy Land, during the preceding 


period, but not at all in the period on which he now enters. 


*s God,” fays he, ** engaged his promife to give the Hebrews 
“¢ a fruitful country, but he did not promife them, that this 
“¢ country fhould be a/ways fruitful, even when they ceafed to 
“¢ be its proprietors.” We do not much relifh this method of 
avoiding the objections of unbelievers ; we think it would do 
better in the mouth of an attorney (of the pettifogging clafs) 
than in that cf a candid logician. Nor was this reflexion ne- 
ceflary ;. for the manner in which our Abbé proves the fertility 
of Paleftine during this fecond period, and the judicious rea- 


fons he gives for the alterations which it may have undergone 
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in Jater times, are entirely fufficient to remove the duft that 
unbelievers have been endeavouring to raife in the face of Re- 
yvelation, from this quarter. 

This fecond Memoir is divided into two parts : inthe firft, the 
Jearned Abbe collects the principal facts in Jewifh hiftory, which 
tend to fhew, what was the ftate of Paleftine during the period 
under confideration. 

The firk of thefe facts is, the project formed by Adrian, of 
rebuilding and embellifhing. Jerufalem, of forming it into a 
Roman colony, and giving it his own name; a projet, of 
which he never could have entertained a thought, if Judea, which 
he had feen and examined with his own eyes, had appeared to 
him fuch a barren and wretched country, as it is faid to be by 
fome, who have neither feen that country, nor examined the 
matter with attention and care. 

The revolt of the Jews, and the war it drew upon them, is 
a fecond circumftance, which furnifhes inductions in favour of 
the riches and refources of the land of Paleftine. Dion, an 
hiftorian, warmly attached to the interefls of paganifm, tells us, 
thatin this war, 50 of the ilrong caftles of the Jews, and g8o0 
of their largeft towns were deftroyed, 580,0c0 of the rebels 
perifhed by the fword, without reckoning, fays he, the innume- 
rable multitudes, who were confumed by fire, famine, and fick- 
nefs, and great numbers of others, who, as feveral writers 
teftify, were fald as flaves at the fairs of Terebinth and Gaza. 
Our learned Abbé concludes from hence, that there were, at 
that time, in Judea, near two millions of Jewifh inhabitants, 
befides the Hebrew and Gentile Chriftians, and the Syrians, 
Greeks, and Romans, who dwelt in that country, and took no 
part in the war. ' 

Among the hiftorical fa&ts relative to Jerufalem, our Author 
does not omit the embellifhments which that city received from 
the munificence of Conftantine, when Chriftianity became the 
eftablifhed religion of the Afiatic provinces. ‘Thefe embellifh- 
ments were carried fo far, that Eufebius compared the city in 
queftion, to the heavenly Jerufalem foretold by the prophets. 
Magnificent palaces were creéted in it by order of the Emperor 
and his mother, a prodigious concourfe of Chriftians repaired 
thither, from different and remote quarters of the globe, to 
worfhip in the holy place. The moft illuftrious perfonages of 
Rome fettled there, and pafled their days in a peaceful retire- 
ment, and in aéts of beneficence;—two emprefles alfo fixed 
their refidence in Paleftine, where thcy built churches, erected 
monatteries, and endowed hofpitals. ‘Che donations alone of 
the emprefs Eudoxia amounted to 20,488 pounds of gold. 

Under the children of Theodofius, Judea was divided into 
three provinces, Its ecclefiaftical ftatce was compofed of a 
patriarch, 
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patriarch, thirty bifhops, a great number of priefts and clerks 
and from twelve to fifteen thoufand monks and anchorites, At 
the head of the civil government, there were two prefeéts under 
the orders of a confular governor, who, by the external marks 
of his dignity, his appointments, his retinue, and the number 
of his affeffors, feemed to rank with the governors of the moft 
diftinguifhed provinces. The military eltablifhment confifted of 
between ten and twelve thoufand men, cavalry and infantry, 
under the command of a general officer, whofe poft muft have 
been both honourable and important, as we fee it filled bya 
king of the Iberians, who was a friend of the Emperors, and 
whofe title was, Duke of the Marches (or frontiers) of Paleftine. 

Finally, among the hiftorical facts that compofe the firit part 
of this Memoir, our Author relates, after Procopius, the in- 
vafion of Cofroes, king of Perfia, who, allured by the fame that 
had been fpread abroad, of the fertility and opulence of Palsftine, 
marched to Jerufalem, befieged that city, carried off from 
then¢e an immenfe plunder, and a prodigious number of 
Chriftian captives, of which the Jews were rich enough to pur- 
chafe 90,000, that they might have the pleafure of cutting 
their throats. He mentions alfo the attempts of the Saracens, 
twenty-three years after Cofroes, to join Judea to the fertile 
country of Syria, of which they had finifhed the conqueft. 

After giving a compendious view of the hiftory of the Jews, 
at the period now under confideration, the learned Author 
thinks ‘it may be concluded, even from a general view of thefe 
facts, taken together, that Judea was far from being fuch a barren 
and miferable country, as fome have been fond of reprefenting 
it; that, on the contrary, after al] that it had fuffered from the 
defolations of war, both in ancient‘and later times, it ftill re- 
mained at the period in queftion, fertile, rich, and popu- 
lous. This alfo is the idea, which the wfiters of the 
time, Pagan and Chriftian, as well as Jewith, have given of 
Paleftine. 3 

In the fecond part of this Memoir, the learned Author quotes 
and examines the reports of thefe writers. The only Jewith 
writers he quotes are the Talmudifts; and he quotes them with 
fuch a degree of circumfpection and precaution, as their 
hyperbolical relations render neceflary. He does not, for 
example, give them credit, when they tell us, that in the two 
tribes of Judah and Simeon there were goo cities, that the 
ftalks of corn in Judea grew as high as the cedars in Lebanon, 
and many childifh ftories ftill more ridiculous than thofe: he, 
however, thinks their teftinony is not deftitute of weight, when it 
is conformable to that of feveral judicious and refpetable writers. 
Now this is the cafe, when thefe doctors. celebrate the fertility of 


the plains of Joppa, Jamnia, Sarone, Jezreel, and of Galilee 
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in general; when they tell us, that all the places where the 
Jews had their principal fettlements, abounded in grain of 
the beft kind, in excellent fruits, in wines and oils of the firft 
quality; when they reprefent the environs of Sephoris, as an 
admirable country for its fertility; when they commend the 
mountainous parts of Judea, the gardens round about Jerufalem, ' 
fo famous for their figs, the arable grounds of Barcaim and 
Capharachum, the wines of Karium and Atolim, and the territory 
of Hebron, which, though ftony, is, according to them, fu- 
perior to the moft fruitful provinces of Egypt for its wines, 
pafture-grounds, and flocks. The encomiums the Talmudilts 
beftow upon Bethfan or Scythopolis, on account of the extent 
of its vineyards, its rich plantations of palm-trees, the beauty 
of its byffus (or fine flax) and the fine linens that were manu- 
factured there, fuppofing them exaggerated, muft have had at 
leaft fome foundation in truth; and when we confider that it was 
one of the common proverbs of the Talmudifts, that the land 
of Ifrael was a paradife, and that Bethfan was its gate, it muft be 
abfurd to imagine, that this paradife was no more than a 
wretched, barren country, without either fertility or culture. 

From the Jewifh writers, our Author proceeds to the ac- 
counts given of Judea by Pagan authors, and quotes, among 
others, Galen, Paufanias, Solinus, and Ammianus Marcellinus.— 
Galen travelled in ae and examined its productions with the 
fpirit of a naturalift. He commends, as Hippocrates had done 
before him, the dates of that country, and reprefents them as 
excellent both for food and medicine. He enlarges on the two 
valuable productions of the Lake Afphaltites, its bitumen, 
which he prefers before all others, and its falt, of which he 
mentions both the excellent quality and the great abundance. 
He affirms, that the water of that Lake contains more falt than 
any other fea-water. Experiments, made fome years ago by the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, confirm the aflertion of Galen, 
and prove, that each quintal of the water of that Lake yields 
forty-four pounds fix ounces of falt. This falt, which Galen 
confidered as more deterfive and falubrious than any other, was 
ufed, exclufively, in the fecond temple, and muft have been an 
important branch of commerce for the country. 

Paufanias, who lived but a little after Galen, had alfo travel- 
ked into Paleftine: it even appears, that he gave a defcription of 
that country, compofed in the fame method with his Voyage 
through Greece. "This work has unhappily perifhed in the ruins 
of time; and the only paflages, relative to Judea, that can be 
cited from Paufanias, are fome accidental ones, that we find in 
his defcription of Greece. He there fpeaks of the Jordan as a 
fifhy river, of the balfam-trees, dates, and other objects that 
announce fertility, as alfo, of a curious and magnificent tomb 
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which he had feen near Jerufalem. Our Author confines, 
principally, his attention to what Paufanias fays of the By/is, 
which that hiftorian efteems highly, and in order to celebrate 
the Byflus of Elis, fays, that it was equal in finenefs to that of 
‘Fudea, though it was not fo yellow. Mr. Forfter, in his treatife 
de By/Jo Antiquorum, thinks, that the Byflus of the ancients was 
a very fine fort of cotton, and concludes from thefe words of 
Paufanias, that this cotton is the Bomba of the ifle of Ceylon, 

Solinus, who is fuppofed to have copied Pliny, is quoted by 

our Author, as fpeaking of the beautiful fireams of Jordan, of 
the’ rich and fmiling plains which it waters, of the lake of Ti- 
berias, which has many beautiful towns fituated on its borders, 
of the culture of the balfam-trees of Engeddi, and of the famous 
Sorefts of Palm-trees, whofe beauty had neither diminifhed by the 
ruins of time, nor by the devaftations of war. An hundred 
and fifty years after Solinus, a ftill more refpectable hiftorian, 
Ammianus Marcellinus, {poke in terms equally advantageous of 
Paleftine. ‘* It is, fays he, the remotett of the Syrias: it is 
** very extenfive: it abounds with fertile and well-cultivated 
“¢ lands: cultis abundans terris et nitidis: there are many warm 
*¢ fprings in that country, which prove wholefome in various 
*¢ diforders, and alfo beautiful cities.”—Egregias urbes, &e.— 
Thus, obferves M. Gueneé, Pagan Authors of the firft note, 
inftead of reprefenting Judea as a miferable country, barren, 
defert, and poor, fpeak in high terms of its cétzes, its waters, 
its fail, and its cultivation. 

[he Chriftian authors of the period under confideration, 
fuch as Eufebius, Epiphanius, Jerome, Theodoret, and others, 
{peak a fimilar language; as alfo Antoninus Martyr, a citizen 
of Placentia, who, in the fixth century, travelled to Paleftine, 
and compofed an account of his voyage, which is ftill extant. 
But this writer is lefs known than Eufebius and Jerome. ** The 
*¢ canton of Nazareth, fays Antoninus, is not inferior to Egypt 
“* in corn and fruits, “lhe territory of that city is not very 
*¢ extenfive; Wit it abounds in wine and oil, and excellent 
<< honey.” T'he country about Jericho appeared to him fill 
more fertile. He praifes the wine, as a falutary remedy 1n 
fevers, the dates, the kidney-beans, whofe cods are fometimes 
two fect long, and the grapes, that are ripe in the month of May. 
He faw Mount Tabor, which he reprefents, as furrounded with 
cities: —he obferved, in the neighbourhood of Jerufalem, vine- 
yards, great plantations of fruit-trees, and through the whole 
country, a confiderable number of hofpitals, monafteries, beau 
tiful edifices, &c. Towards the end of his jour: zy Antoninus 
-paffled through Tyre. He obferves, that the morals in that 
Gity were depraved in a high degree, in confequence of the abufe 


ef opulence; that its inhabitants were enriched by (ilkem manue 
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f,Qures and commerce, and lived in luxury, and the effeminate 
purfuit of pleafure. Now our Author thinks, that the com- 
merce of the Tyrians extended to Paleftine, whofe inhabitants 
may have purchafed its rich ftuffs and fine linens. It is well 
known by the relations of Jerome and Gregory of Nyffa, that 
the greateft depravation of morals reigned through Paleftine, 
and the conclufion our Abbé draws from thence is as follows : 

«¢ Tt is not in poor and barren countries that corruption 
«¢ of manners reigns: licentioufnefs is the daughter of luxury, 
“© and luxury is the offspring of opulence. And from all that 
«6 has been obferved, adds he, I conclude, that whether we 
“ confider the hiftory of Judea at that time, or judge by the 
“ teftimonies of contemporary writers, we muft be perfuadcd 
“‘ that, during the period under confideration, it was 2 fruit- 
“¢ ful, rich and populous country. No contemporary author 
“has fpoken otherwife, or given any defcription of the Holy 
“ Land, fimilar to thofe digufting ones which we meet with 
“in fome modern writers,”—who mean by them to ferve a 
purpofe. 

Our Author, however, in concluding his work, acknow- 
ledges, that the opulence and fertility of Judea may have begun 
to diminifh towards the middle of this period: but he does not 
think any argument can be drawn from hence, againft its 
having been, at the commencement of this period, in a flourifh- 
ing ftate; much lefs can any proof be brought from hence, 
that in preceding periods, under the kings, or under the ad- 
miniftration of Mofes, the country of Paleftine was a bar- 
ren, poor, and uncultivated diftri@. For to fay, Paleftine, in 
the time of St. Jerome, was no longer diftinguifhed by its 
fertility and cultivation—therefore, it was uncultivated, barren, 
and miferable, two, or three, or four, or fifteen centuries be- 
fore that time, would be a very fallacious way of reafoning. 





ArT. XVIIL 

Diffrtation contre PUjage des Bouillons de Viandes dans les Maladies 
Febriles.—A Differtation concerning the pernicious Effects of 
Flefh-Broths in Feverith Diforders. By M. Pauiut. pr Laupun, 

M.D. Paris. 8vo. 1779 : 
HIS Differtation has long cuffom and deep-rooted pre- 
judices to conquer; mutton broth, veal brotn, and 
chicken broth, are fuch comfortable things, when the appetite 
is difordered, and the ftumach is faftidious, and they have fo 
many old women, befide thofe of the facuity, on their fide, that 
M.Laupun mutt not flatter himfelf, that he fhall be able to 
Vanquifa them, when he fallies torth alone into the field of 
battle, Jf he maintains, as well he may, both from authority 
anu experience, that animal food in feverifh caics, and broths in 
: Pp2 particular, 
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particular, tend to produce a putrid fermentation ; the adverfary 
will tell him, that he has only to fqueeze a Seville orange into 
the faid broth, in order to correét this pernicious tendency, 
The apothecaries, more efpecially, whofe profperous commerce 
in emetics and purgatives is peculiarly promoted by the confe- 
quences of animal food and flefh-broths, will take our Author 
and his light nourifhment feverely to tafk; but we believe him 
to be in the right, notwithftanding all this oppofition. 





Arr. XIX, 

Sagegio Hifforico, &e—An Viltorical Effay concerning the Royal 
Gallery of Florence. By M. Joserpu Bencivenni, Dire@or of 
that celebrated Colle&tion, Vols. I. and EH. S8vo. Florence, 
F779 

ihe E gallery of Florence is, undoubtedly, the firft collec. 

tion of ancient ftatues, baffo relievos, pictures, gems, 
medals, &c. in the world. The immenfe variety of elegant 
and venerable riches, contained in this gallery, has been the 
admiration of ages; and were there no other object in that 
country adapted to attract the attention of men of tafte, this 
alone would render a voyage to Tufcany fingularly interefting. 

The defcription of this noble collection, publifhed in eleven 

volumes in folio, under the title of AZufeo Florentina, is a pur- 

ehafe too expenfive for perfons of a middling fortune; befides, 
it is not finifhed ; for, as the merit of the engravings did not 
anfwer the expences of the publicatron and the price of the 
work, this rendered its fale lefs fuccefsful than might have been 
expected ; but whether it was this circumftance, or the death 
of Mr. AZuske, a German printer, of great reputation, who was 
principally concerned in this undertaking, that prevented the 
continuation of the work, we know not. ‘There is a compen- 


dious defcription of the gallery of Florence in 8vo, by Bernard 


Bianchi; but this is little more than an index, which is fold to 
ftrangers who go to fee the gallery, and which is far from 
having the merit of the Hi/forical Effay now under confideration. 

It is to the firft branches of the illuftrious Houfe of Medicis, 
that this magnificent colle@tion owes its exiftence ; and as they 
tranfmitted their tafte and their munificence to their fucceflors, 
it was ftill farther enriched and improved, in procefs of time. 
The hiftory, then, of this gallery, from Cofmo de Medicis, {ur- 
named the Father of the Country, to the prefent time, is the fub- 
ject of this work: and a noble fubjeét it is, as it comprehends, 
in reality, the hiftory of the reftoration and progrefs of the fine 
arts in Italy, Whatever advantages M. BENCIVENNI may have 
had for the execution of this plan, from his fituation at Flo- 
rence, yet he might have improved and enriched his work with 


feveral curious anecdotes, and elegant remarks, if a —_ 
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printed a few years ago in Holland, under the title of AZemoires 
Genealogiques de la Maifon de Medicas*, had fallen into his 
hands. 

However that may be, M. Bencivenwni’s Effay has more 
than one kind of merit. It is eafily to be purchafed, and it con- 
tains good information. Its Author being on the fpot, and 
having the direction of the royal gallery, bas the objets before 
his eyes, and excellent fources of hiftorical inttruction are near 
at hand. 

In the firft volume, our Author gives an account of the in- 
eftimable collections poffefled by the Houfe of Medicis, before it 
arrived at the fovereignty, and which, at this day, enrich feveral 
cabinets in different parts of Europe. In the fecond, he gives 
ahiftory of the foundation of the Gallery of Florence, in the 
year 1581, under the Grand Duke Francois I, as alfo, of the 
acquifitions with which it was enriched by the fucceflors of that 
prince. Itcontains, at prefent, according to our Author’s ac- 
count, go ftatues, 70 bufts of emperors and empreffes, 109 
heads of the moft celebrated perfonages of antiquity, a multitude 
of Greek and Latin infcriptions, baflo relievos, and fragments, 
of which feveral are Tufcan, two collections of bronzes, one 
ancient, the other modern, 1100 pictures, 850 portraits of il- 
luftrious men, and the portraits of 344 painters, drawn by 
themfelves, “IMhere are alfo in this grand collection 162 volumes 
of exquifite drawings, a great quantity of prints, a confiderable 
number of excellent pieces of workmanfhip in wax, ivory, 
amber, ftones, marquetry, turquoife, tortoife-fhell, mofaic, 
&c. and above 4000 intaglios and camcos. The medals, of 
which there is a prodigious variety, are above 14000. The 
number of modern coins, which have been Jately arranged in a 
geographical order, is alfo confiderable. 

The Author propofes giving, in the following volumes, a 
defcription of the principal productions of the fine arts con- 
tained in this Gallery, with the opinions that have been given 
of them, refpectively, by the moft celebrated connoifleurs. 





* Cenealogical Memoirs of the Houfe of Nedicis. "Tris inftructive, 
elegant, and entertaining work (which we have this moment before 
us, bound in three oftavo volume:) was never expofed to fale: the 
title exhibits neither the name of the learned and ingenious Author, 
nor that of the place where it was printed. We have been, how- 
ever, informed, that the Author is a native of the Hague, where he 
fills an honourable employment, and where alfo his work was printed 
and cidlributed among feledt friends. 
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ART. XX. 

Sageio full Educazione dé Principi, &c.—An Effay concerning the 
Education of Princes. By Sig, ANTHONY PLane Lut, Knight of the 
Order of St. John of Jerufalem: With this Motto: ta nati eftis, 
ut bona malaque veftra ad Rempublicam pertineant. Tacit. 8yo, 
Naples. 177% 


HIS work, which difcovers an extenfive knowledge of hu- 

man nature, and a well-directed zeal for public felicity, is 
divided into fourteen chapters. In the fir/?, the Author points out 
three kinds of education, which he diftinguifhes by the epithets of 
natural, civil, and political, “The two fift are common to all 
men, the third ought to be adapted to the rank and offices which 
different perfons are defigned to fill in fociety. It is of this 
latter that our Author treats. To fhew, therefore, what fort 
of education a prince ought to receive in his political charaéer, 
as a perfon defigned to hold the helm of government, he con- 
fiders, in his fecond chapter, the eflential duties of a prince, 
with the branches of knowledge and virtue that ought more 
efpecially to form his underftanding, and take the lead (if we 
may uie that expreffion) in his heart. $* It is not, /ays he, by 
** the ftudy of the Greek and Latin authors, as fome {cholaftic 
“* pedants will have it, that the great and important art of 
“© government is to be learned, but by a careful ftudy of man 
“© in veneral, and a ftri€t examination, in particular, of the 
*¢ nature and genius of the ftate and people that are to be 
“° soverned.”-—-In good time. But are the Greek and Latin 
autuors of no ufe in facilitating the ftudy of man, and the 
knowledge of the various fprings that actuate and fet in motion 
that mifcellaneous being, commonly called Human Nature? 
If hiftory (however fallacious when confidered as exhibiting a 
finifhed picture, a full length of MAN) be neverthele(s a faithful 
mirror of human nature in many of its characteriftics, and an 
inftructive reprefentation of thoie that more efpecially concern 
a prince; and if Grecian and Roman hiftory are filled with 
thofe active and tumuituous fcenes, which, arifing from the 
extremes of licentioufnets, anarchy, and defpotifm, have oc- 
cafioned alternately bold and artful exertions of all the virtues, 
vices, paflions, capacities, and refources of the human mind, 
we do not fee why the Greek and Latin authors fhould be 
banifhed from the library of a prince,—if he is to have any 
library at all. If books are to be entirely difcarded, the ftudy 
of man will be long and laborious to every individual, and 
totally inacceffible to a prince, who can only look at the world 
through the key-hole of his cabinet, or through the very fal- 
lible reprefentations, which are given of mankind in general, 


by the few individuals that furround him, If our Author’s 
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objection be founded on the time that a prince muft employ in 
the ftudy of the dead languages,—he ought to have faid fo:— 
and, indeed, we acknowledge, that in good tranflations (if 
fuch were to be found) of Thucydides, Xenophon, Livy, 
Salluft, Polybius, and Tacitus, a prince may acquire the fame 
meafure of ufeful knowledge that is to obtained from the 
originals: the difference here is only a matter of tafte. How- 
ever, we havea fkrong (perhaps, it may be a whimfical) notion, 
that tafte, good taffe, is a friend to humanity, and, therefore, 
by no means, a matter of indifference in the education of a 
prince. Let Sig. PLANELLI reflect for a moment, why the ftudy 
of the ancient Greek and Latin authors was called /fudia hu- 
manitatis, and its object, humaniores litera. 

For the reft, the notions of Sig. P: ANELLI feem accurate 
and judicious, with refpect to the general tenor of political 
education. When he defines political fcience, the art of in- 
fluencing the actions of a multitude -f perfons united in fociety, in 
fuch a manner as to make them concur in promoting the public good, 
he defines it well. ‘This art, according to him, fuppofes an 
acquaintance with the intellectual conftitution of man. The 
prince (and every able ftatefman) muft be a logician, a moralift, 
a metaphyfician, {ays our Author; and if he fays right, the fub- 
jects of fome manarchies are furely to be pitied. But the 
knowledge of the capacities, paflions, and wants of men would, 
in his opinion, be of no ufe; nay, it would be even dangerous 
toa prince, if it were not accompanied with the knowledge of 
the local circumftances of the country which he is to govern: 
thefe circumftances are the five following,—the fundamental 
conflitution, or form of its government—its civil laws—the 
qualities and nature of the foil—the national charaCler of its 
inhabitants—the forms of government alfo, and forces of neigh- 
bouring ftates, and of thofe nations from whence a country has 
any thing to hope or fear, or with whom it is its intereft to be 
in any way connected, hele branches of knowledge will enable 
a prince to fulfil his deftination, and to promote the true felicity 
of his country. 

It is not, however, only the duty of a prince to promote the 
happine(s of his country, by wife arrangements, that tend to 
internal order, peace, union, and opulence ; he is, moreover, 
Called to fecure a country, thus happily governed from within, 
againft all danger, violence, and calamity from without. He 
muft defend his country, as well as govern it; accordingly, 
our Author enlarges on this part of the duty of a prince, and 
difcufies, among other things, the nice queftion, Whether a 
fovereizn fhould himfelf march at the head of his armies, or 
give the command of them to his generals? He decides in 
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favour of the former, againft fome writers of note; and 
maintains, that a war will be fooner terminated, and in a 
manner more advantageous for a people, when the fovereign 
commands his armies in perfon. 

Our Author confiders all branches of knowledge, except 
thofe already mentioned, not only as prejudicial, but even of 
the moft pernicious confequence both to a prince and the ftate, at 
the head of which he is placed. The demonftration of this 
paradox (for fuch at lJeaft the violence of Signor Planelli’s ex- 
preflion renders it) is the fubject of the third Chapter; in 
which this Author, though learned himfelf, exerts all his power 
of argument and perfuafion to banifh learning from the throne, 
or rather, ought we to fay, to prevent its making its way 
thither. We think that this exclufion of learning from Royal- 
ty is fufceptible of reftrictions and modifications, to which our 
Author has not given a proper degree of attention, and which 
refult from the natural character, genius, and capacity of a 
prince, as well as from the conftitution of the government over 
which he prefides. We fhould not like to fee a monarch wri- 
ting commentaries on Terence or «Ariftophanes, or making bad 
or middling poems himfelf; but we fhould rather be edified than 
offended, if we met with annotations of a royal pen on certain 
paflages of Livy, Tacitus, or the Commentaries of Czfar.—E/ 
modus in rebus. 

After having finifhed his plan of education for the head, 
our Author proceeds to that part of his plan that relates 
to the Jeart. He points out the manner in which a wife go- 
vernor may rectify the irregular propenfities, improve the good 
difpofitions of his royal pupil, and form in his mind that love 
of his fubjects, and that fpirit of active application to bufinels, 
that are the two effential conftituents of the chara¢ter of a good 
prince. This is the fubject of the fourth Chapter; and in the 


fifth and following Chapters he fhews, that from thefe two qua- 


lities all other princely virtues naturally flow. His illuftrations 
of this plan of royal or princely education difcover a confi- 
derable fund of knowledge, and more efpecially an intimate 
acquaintance with the hiftory and interefts of the European 
ftates. | 





ART. XXI, 
Efjai fir la Mufique Aacienne et Moderne.—An Effay on Ancient and 
Mocern Mufic. In Four Volumes. to, (containing 1631 
Pages.) With Cuts. Paris. 13780. ie 


/ ‘HIS is the work of a fcholar, a performer, a compofer, 
& and aman of exquifite tafte. It is the refule of thirty 
| years 
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ears reading, as the Author * tells us, and of the extracts made 

from fome thoufands of volumes on the fubject of mufic, ac- 
companied with his own reflections on the nature, power, and 
branches of that charming art. It was originally defigned to 
occupy a place in another work, by the fame hand, intitled, 
A Voyage through Switzerland and Italy; but its bulk increafing 
beyond expectation, required its being publifhed apart. 

The Introduction contains an interefting inquiry concerning 
the mufic of the ancients. Of the aftonifhing effe&ts of that 
mufic accounts have been given, which, if genuine, our Au- 
thor is rather difpofed to attribute to the extreme fenfibility of 
the Greeks and Afiatics, than to the tranfcendent excellence of 
their art, or the extraordinary merit of their performers. A 
warm climate, lively paffions, a keen tafte for pleafure, fine-~ 
nefs of organs, and above all, perhaps, the cuftom of joining 
perpetually with mufic the charms of poetry, all thefe are cir- 
cumftances which account more or lefs for the extraordinary 
effects of mufic in ancient times. P/ato maintained, that the 
inmoft feelings and thoughts of the mind might be diftin@ly 
reprefented and exprefled by different notes of the lyre: our 
Author proves this to be impoffible; he expofes alfo, with learn- 
ing and judgment, the ignorance of the Athenian fage, with 
refpect to this branch of the fine arts; and though he acknow-~ 
ledges, that the ancients cultivated mufic with zeal and af- 
fiduity, that they looked upon it as an object of great im- 
portance in the education of their children, who were taught 
to fing before they were taught to read, and that fome of their 
greateft men made mufic a ferious object of ftudy; yet he is 
perfuaded, that the ancients made very little progrefs in the 
{cience of found ; and he appears to us to have proved this point 
with a high degree of plaufibility, if not with irrefragable evi- 
dence. “That the Greeks had the art of painting founds, or 
writing mufic, is certain; but what can be more fabulous than 
Ariftotle’s ftory of the horfes of the Sybarites, throwing their 
riders, by dancing to the flutes of the Crotoniates, who had 
ufed that ftratagem to conquer their enemies, as they knew the 
education of thefe animals, and how much they were affected 
by the harmony and melody of founds? 

This idle ftory, which Athenzus took from a book of Ari- 
ftotle +, long fince loft, is adopted by Pliny; and another Ro- 
man author of high note ¢ tells one, ftill more ridiculous, of 





* M. De Lazsorve, who comes indeed fomewhat late after Dr. 
Burney, and other able writers on this fubje&t, but not too late to be 
read with pleafure and inftruction by the lovers of this fine art. 

+ This book treated of the republic of Lybaris. 

t Varro de Re Rujfiica. 
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certain floating iflands in Lydia, which firft danced into a circle 
at the found of a flute, and afterwards came gently together, 
and formed a line along the borders of the lake. 

M. De Lasorpe’s Work is divided into fix Books. The 
firft treats of mufic in general, its divifion, its antiquity, its 
origin, the ufes to which it was firft applied, the ftate of that 
art among the Jews, Chaldeans, and other Oriental nations, 
as alfo among the Egyptians, Grecians, Romans, and Italians, 
It alfo treats of the dances, gettures, and the public plays of 
the. ancients, &c. We find, moreover, in this firft Book a 
compendious hiftory of mulic, from the Gauls down to the 
prefent time, an account of the origin and progrefs of that 
art among the Chinefe, the Hungarians, the Perfians, Turks 
and Arabians. ‘The details here are learned, entertaining, and 
furnifh a great variety of agreeable inftruction. The Author 
has made confiderable ufe of Father Amiot?s Memoir concern- 
ing the Chinefe mufic *, and of the excellent Memoirs of 
M. Burette and the Abbé Rou/fier, concerning the mufic of the 
ancients. At the conclufion of this fir? Book he has placed 
fome precious remains of antiquity relative to the fubje& of 
his Work, as, 1ft, The only Fragments of Grecian mufic that 
are known, with a Tranflation by M. Burette ;—they confift of 
three Hymns ; one to Calliope, another to Apello, and a third to 
Nemefis (fet to Mufic, in four Parts, of which the Greek 
found or tune makes the treble), and the firft eight verfes of 
the firft Pythic Ode of Pindar. adiy, A Table of the Notes of 
the Grecian. Mufic, vocal and infirumental, compared with the 
Notes of Modern Mufic. his Tabdle, perfectly well executed, 
exhibits the 1620 characters which have been preferved by 
Alypius, and it will certainly be of great ufe in decyphering 
the pieces of Grecian mufic that may be found in the manu- 
f{cripts of Herculaneum and Pompeia. 

In the fecond Book we meet with a hiftory, accompanied 
with figures, of the mufical inftruments of the ancients, divided 
into three clafles; wind-inftruments, pulfatile, and ftringed. 
His obfervations upon the defects of the harpfichord in parti- 
cular are learned and ingenious. The fubjeéts that employ 
our Author in the remaining part of this boox are—the AdZujec 
of the Ruffians—the Opera—the Comic Opera—the Opera (called 
by the French) Bouffon—the Spiritual Concert-——the Fraternity of 
St. Julien de Menctriers—the Mufic of the Medern Greeks—the 
Sounding Stones of ( bina—the Mufic of the Siamefe—the Lyric 
Poetry and Mufic of the Morlachians. 


—, 





* See in this Appendix the mention made of this treatife, in our 
extract of the fifth and fixth Volumes of the Memoirs of the Chinefe 
Miflionaries. , 
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The third Book of this learned and entertaining Work cone 
tains the abridgment of a Treatife on Mufical Compofition, to 
which the Author has fubjoined, 1ft, A general table of uni- 
fons, together with a notice of the extent and powers of all the 
different inftruments, and alfo of the different kinds of voices. 
adly, A comparative table, in which he endeavours to prove, 
that the term mode, as employed by the ancients, is equivalent 
to what we call tone; with this difference only, that in each 
mode they went only through the degrees of the octave, whereas 
our tones extend much farther. 3dly, Several pieces of mufic of 
the fixteenth and feventeenth centurics.—In this book M. De 
LABORDE is fometimes an opponent of the celebrated J. J. 
RoussEAU, whofe incomparable Dictionary of Mufic has been 
lately affaffinated in Englifh, and fome of whofe doétrines are, 
in Our opinion, refuted here with the utmoft evidence. As 
thefe refutations are interefting, we intend to communicate fome 
fpecimens of them to our Readers in a fubfequent Article. 

The fourth Book may very well be intitled, 4 Book of Songs 5 
and however light this title may be, its contents are far from 
being frivolous. Songs are among the characteriftical marks, 
from which an obferver will learn much of the genius, fpirit, 
and character of a people; and it will appear from the Hifto- 
rico-Poetico-Mufical details, into which our Author here en- 
ters, that the French excel other nations in their amorous *, 
fatirical, and Bacchanalian fongs. ‘This Book is divided into 
twelve Chapters, of which the titles are as follows: Reflections 
on Songs: Of Grecian Songs—Of Roman Songs—Of the changes 
that have taken place in the French language—Of French Songs, 
aid the Poetical Songfters (or the ballad-making Bards) of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries —Songs of Coucy—A Table of the Songs 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, contained in the manujfcripts of 
the Vatican, of the King of France, of the Marquis of Palmy, of 
Meff. de St. Palaye, de Clairambaut, et de Noailles—Concerning 

fome French Lyric Poets of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
— Songs of Denmark, Norway, and Iceland—Erfe Songs and Poems 
—Songs of Perigord, Strafourg, and Auvergne—Seleét French 
Songs, fet to Alujic, in four Parts—Songs of Gafcogne, Bearne, 
Languedoc, and Provence—Grecian Dances—Dances of the Sa- 
vages, Rujfians, Grectans, Chinefe, and of feveral provinces in 
France. 
[To be continued. | 


> 





* By the word amorous, we do not mean /eve, nor any thing out 
Qf the {phere of gallantry. It is almoit only among the Italian and 
Britith bards chat dove is fung with genuine ferfidility. 
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ArT XXII. 
Sammlung Antiquarifcher Auffoetze, Sc.—A Colle&ion of Difcourfes 
on feveral Points of Antiquity. By M. Herne, Counfellor, &, 
at Hanover, Vol. 11. Leipfic. 1779. 


FIIS fecond Part of M. Heyne’s interefting Colleion 

contains a variety of inftrudtive and entertaining matter 
relative to ancient Gennes and the arts. The firft Difcourfe 
in this fecond Part treats of the famous Lazccon. Notwith- 
ftanding all the accounts we have of that fublime groupe in the 
writings of the Abbé /inkelman and other virtuofos, the Reader 
will here find perhaps new inftruction with refpect to its difcos 
very, together with ingenious remarks on what has been faid 
concerning it by Pliny, Virgil, and oth«r writers, and a criti- 
cal hiftory of the art that is :difplayed i init. The fecond Dif- 
courfe contains an inguiry into the real or fuppofed diftinGions 
between the Fauns, Satyrs, Silenufes, and Pans. The third 
contains a Curious account of the authors which Pliny followed 
in his Natural Hiftory. The fourth is a Difcourfe on the 
Toreuticum, or carving, " efpecially that kind mentioned by Pliny, 
which was the art cf moulding or cafting figures in relievo. 
The fifth exhibits farther illuftrations of the fculpture of the 
ancients in ivory; as alfo a Ademoir concerning the manner of 
working in ivory, communicated to our Author by M. Speng- 
ler of Copenhagen, in which he fhews, that the turning Jathe 
was not neceflary to the formation of ivory ftatues, and men- 
tions feveral ancient remains of fculpture in that fubftance, 
that are ftill to be met with in the cabinets of the curious, 
particularly the head of a woman in the Royal collection at 
Copenhagen. 





el 


ART. XXIII. 
Kurzgefafsie Gof chichte der Hungern, e.—A Compendious Hiftory 


of the Hengarians, from the earlicit to the preient Time, col- 
lefted from the moft faithful Hiftorians and the molt authentic 
Manofcripts. By M. Caarves Gorriits Von WInopish. 
Prefburg and Leipfic. 1779. 


\ E formerly mentioned a General Hiftory of Hungary * 
by M. de Sacy, Royal Cenfor at Paris. That whichis 
here announced has been compofed under the proteétion of the 
government, and of confequence the Author muft be fuppofed to 
have had the ampleft fources of information, though not that 
unbounded liberty and independence to which alone we mult 
Jook for impartiality. In the ancient parts of this hiftory, he 
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* See Review, vol. Iviii. p. 384. 
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Effay concerning the Ifland of Otahiti. 5&1 


has not made fuch a liberal and judicious choice of faéts as 
might have been expected from a writer of the eighteenth century : 
for his narration is difguifed with a multitude of legendary fto- 
ries of miracles and faints, which no refpe& due to the public 
records fhould engage an hiftorian to admit without diftinétion. 
The Author faithfully follows the Annals of the Abbé Pray *, 
and begins his hiftory with the Sinais Huns of M. de Guicnes, 
He divides his materials into four Sections. The firf com- 
prehends the hiftory of Hungary under its Dukes; nia et 
that of the native Kings; the third, that of the foreign Kings ; 
and the fourth, the hiftory of the Kings of the Houfe of Au- 
ftria, fo far down as the year 1775. A great variety of wri- 
ters have lately employed their pens on the hiftory of this 
country, whofe natural riches and fertility, whofe vigorous and 
fpirited inhabitants, whofe government, princes, and revolue 
tions, give it a title to the attention of the Hiftoric Mufe. 
Among thefe writers, we muft not pafs over in filence the 
work of M. Kasawa, Profeflor of Hiftory in the Univerfity 
of Buda, and Prefbyter of the Diocefe of Strigonia, which 
relates to the ancient hiftory of Hungary under its firft Dukes. 
The title of this Work is as follows: Hifforia Critica primo- 
rum Hungaria Ducum, ex Fide domefticorum et exterorum Scripto- 
rum concinnata. A STEPHANO Kasana, &c. The Annals of 
Pray are here abridged, but in a very judicious manner. Our 
Author begins his hiftory with the year 884, and places the 
arrival of the Mad{chares in 889. 


_ 
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ART. XXIV. 


Effai fur ? Ife de Otahiti, €9c.—Effay concerning the Ifland of Ota- 
hiti, and the Charaéter and Manners of its Inhabitants. 8vo. 


Paris. 1779- 


E have here a collection of all the accounts that have 

been given of the ifland of Otabiti (as it is here writ- 
ten), and its inhabitants, by Meff. Banks and Solander, Cook, 
and Bougainville. It is however to be obferved, that the Au- 
thor has not availed himfelf of the laft (printed) voyage of ‘the 
unfortunate Captain Cook, to improve his compilation, though 
he would have found in it new faéls, and fome corrections of 
former miftakes, 


a 


_ * Foran account of M. Pray’s Effay concerning Ecclefiaftical Power 
in Flungary, fee App, to Rev. vol. Ix. p. 562. 
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ArT. XXV. 


Memoires de P Academie Royale de Pruffz, concernant P Anatomie, hy 
Phyfiologie, la Phyfique, c.—Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
Pruflia, relative to Anatomy, Phyfiology, Natural Hiftory, Bota. 
ny, Mineralogy, &c. together with a felec&t Number of Chemical 
and Metaphyfical Memoirs, Preliminary Difcourfes, and Appen- 
dixes, in which new Difcoveries are announced. By M. Pauz, 
Correfpondent of the Royal Society of Sciences of Montpellier, 
&c. Parisand Avignon. 8vo. 177). 


HIS title is fufficient to fhew the nature and ufefulnefs 
of the collection of M. Pau. It is well known, that 
the plan of the Academy of Berlin is moft extenfive, and com- 
prehends almoft all the various branches of human knowledge, 
The Memoirs, therefore, here felected muft prove acceptable to 
a multitude of Readers, to whom the original work is inaccef- 
fible, on account of its high price, and the number of volumes 
of which it is already compofed.—The Memoirs contained in 
this collection are curious and mafterly, and fome of them open 
views of utility that deferve attention. Of the former kind is 
the Memoir of M. Heinius concerning animated beings; and of 
the latter, the Memoir of M. A@argraff, containing chymical 
experiments, made with a defign to draw real fugar from feve- 
ral plants which grow in Europe. All the others have likewife 
their merit ; and therefore the continuation of this collection will 
no doubt be deemed a ufeful prefent to the public. 





Ak T. XXVI. 


Annales Poetiques depuis l’ Origine de la Poefie Francoife,—Poetical 
Annals carried down from the Commencement of French Poetry. 
Svo. Paris. 1779. 


HIS is the twelfth Volume of a Work which is highly 

entertaining, and is an elegant, animated, and judicious 
hiftory of French poetry, illuttrated by extraéts from the bards 
of that nation. This Volume ends with AZalherbe, who forms 
an epocha in poetic hiftory. It was this amiable, and often 
fublime poet, in whofe compofitions the French Lyric Mufe 
firft appeared with dignity and grace. Sublimity of ideas, per- 
f{picuity and richnefs of expreflion, a happy mixture of images 
and fentiments, and a perpetual harmony of verfification, dif- 
tinguifhed this excellent bard, 
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Art. XXVIII. 

Principes de Morale, de Politique, et de Droit Public, 8c. ou, Difm 
cours fur 1’ Hiftoire de France, e.—Moral and Political Difcourfes 
on the Hitory of France. By M. Moreau, Hiftoriographer of 
France. Vo!. VIIl. and IX.* 8vo,. Paris. 1779, 


HIS eloquent, judicious, and indefatigable Author, af- 

ter having difcufled, towards the conclufion of his fe- 
venth Volume, the legiflation of Charlemagne, in its relatiom 
to and influence on religion and manners, confiders it, in the 
commencement of the eighth, in its conformity with the rights 
of man. ‘This leads him to exhibit, in different points of view, 
the Capitularies, or Royal edicts of the three firft Kings of 
France of the fecond race, and to compare the legiflation of the 
Franks, whofe government he propofes to illuftrate, with the 
law of Nature, and the primitive principles of focial order. 
Thefe inftructive difcuffions terminate the ninth Difcourfe. 
The tenth exhibits the means that were employed, at the 
commencement of the /econd race, to fecure the unity and per- 
petuity of the monarchy, and the influence which the reftora- 
tion of the imperial dignity had upon the French government. 
Our Author, in treating this part of his fubject, explains the 
nature and characters of thofe Royal magiftracies, conferred by 
Charlemagne as a kind of fettlement on his children, in whole 
favour he never refigned his fupremacy, and who were no more 
in their refpective governments, than the reprefentatives and 
depofitaries of his authority. After having examined the extent 
of the power and jurifdiction which, during their own lives, 
Charlemagne and Louis le Debonnaire conferred upon their chil- 
dren, M. Moreau explains, in a very curious difcuffion, 
founded upmngauthentic records, the nature of the authority 
. and on: which the Popes exercifed at that time at 
Rome, and in a part of Italy. He fhews, that the Roman 
Pontiff was only one of the firft magiftrates of the empire, who, 
like the others, ufurped, by degrees, both the civil power and 
the territory, that were intruited to his adminiftration. He 
endeavours aifo here to refute the arguments by which fome 
writers have pretended to prove, that the throne was elective 
under the firft French Kings of the fecond race. In the 
eleventh Difcourfe, going backwards to the period when the 
Carlovingians aflumed the fcepter of royalty, he points out, in 
their origin, the fecret defects that could not but weaken and 
enervate their dominion in‘procefs of time. + The fabric of their 
government carried within itfclf the priaciples of its deftruc- 
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* See our account of the three preceding volumes in our Review 
for September 1779, p» 214. 
8 tion, 











584. Moreau’s Moral and Political Difcourfes. 


tion, which our Author reduces to the three following: sf; 
The right of making war, which the great magiftrates had 
under the firft race, and which Charlemagne could not fup- 
prefs. 2dly, The exceffive power that was intrufted with that 
armed magiftracy, who found it fo eafy afterwards to divide 
among themfelves the fpoils of the monarchy. 3dly, The in- 
numerable multitude of beneficiarics, and the imprudence of 
Louis le Debonnaire, in intrufting them with, or allowing them 
to ufurp, the power of jurifdiction. Moreover, to prove, with 
the greater evidence, that all thefe caufes muft have really con- 
tributed to degrade the monarchy, and to turn power from its 
primitive channel, he fhews, that in proportion as thefe caufes 
difappeared, all the branches of fovereignty were gradually, 
though flowly, reftored to their proper places by the fole in- 
fluence of tho/e rights, which feudal anarchy had not been able 
to deftroy. We find alfo in this volume, among many other 
interefting articles, which we cannot even enumerate, an ex- 
cellent analyfis of the celebrated charter de Villis, which exhi- 
bits a complete view of the domeftic ceconomy of Charlemagne, 
and a curious difcuffion relative to the origin of duels, and the 
principles on which legiflation and cuftom ought to dire& 
their influence with refpect to that object, This eighth Vo- 
lume is terminated bv a perfpetive view of the revolutions 
that deftroyed the ancient French monarchy, and thofe that 
reftored it upon a plan more favourable to the authority of the 
monarch, and (as our Author pretends) to the liberty of the 
people. 

The ninth Volume is publifhed; but as we have not yet 
received it, we muft referve the more particular mention of it 


for another occafion. 
M e aul, 











ERRATA wm this VOLUME, 


P. 4. par. 3. 1.11. for even, read at laff. 
— g. |. 8. dele for. 

— 14. for Drosfoont, read Droe/bout. 

— 37. |. 6. for derive, read draw. 

— 355. 1.5. dele that have been. 


























I N DE X 


To the RemMaRKABLE PassacGEs in this Volume. 


N. B. To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, /ee the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 


Bincpon, Lord, controverts 
“\ the opinion of Sir W, Black- 
tone, relative to the diflinétion 
between the crow and the per/on 
of the King, 386. 
Anscess in the efophagus, cured 
by quickfilver, 513. 
Acip, aeria!, odfervations on, 71. 
of fugar, 70. 
Alr, owes its origin to water, 158. 
Curious exper. of the influence 
of vegetables on the air, 346, 





O4. 
Pg obf, relative to, 154. 
A.Monp-tree, natural hift, of, zg1- 
Amor, M, his memotrs relative to 
China, 519, 521. 
AmpuTaTion, See BILGuErR. 
Anpgrson, Mr, his account of 
ancient monuments and fortifica- 
tions in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, 273. 
ANNUITIES. 
Anstey, Mr. 
TION. 
Antoninus, Martyr, his account 
of the opulence, &c. of Judea, 
70. 
Ars B1A, love-verfes written in the 
ftyle of that country, 392- 
Astronomy, obf, rel. to, by M. 
Lexel, 213. By Don Ulloa, ib. 
By Dr. Longfield, 215. 
Avrora BoreEatis, Dr, Frank- 
lin’s hypothefis concerning, 207. 
De Mairan’s treatife on that fub- 
je&, 310. Van Swinden’s plan 
for a new inveftigation of this 
phenomenon, ib. 
App, Rev. Ixii. 


See PrICeE. 
See SPECULA- 


Airey, Capt, his unfortunate 
~ cafe in the affair of Greenwich 
Hofpital, 230. | 

Ban of Amfterdam, account of, 
559- Of England; 560, 

Banks, and paper credit, nature of, 
with their good and bad effeéts, 
difcuffed, 558. 7 

Barrkincton, Hon, Daines, his 
account of remains cf the Core 
nifh Language, 108. 

- his explan. of a paffage int 

the Book of Genefis, rir. 

his enquiry into the anti- 
guity of clocks, 281. 

Bartuez,M. his elementary treat, 
on the knowledge of man, 
40. 

Baru, Roman. See Lyon. 

BeaumonT and Fletcher, their 
rank in the dramatic walk, 417. 
Compared with Shakefpear, 418, 
The feveral editions of their 
works, 423. 

BENGAL, neceflity of our ftudying 
the language of, 342. Mr. Hal- 
hed’s Grammar of, ib, 

Bret, his Nowus Thefaurus Philo- 
logics, 235. 

Bitcuer, Dr. his notions concern- 
ing amputation attacked and de- 
fended, 243. 

BiacksTone. See SHERIDAN. 
See ABINGDON, 

BLANDFORD, Marquis of, complie 
mentary veries to, 391. 

BuicuTs of fruit-trees, &c. whence 
proceeding from, 356. Method 
of remedying, 357. 

gq Borax, 
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Porax, new difcovery relative to 
the produétion of, 237. 

Boswe.t, Mr. his direStions for 
Waiering meadows, 456. 

Brereton, Mr, his account of the 
fleaiofQ’ Henrictta Maria, 274. 

Brooxe, hk. his acc. of a Saxon 
inicription on Korkdale church, 
114. Of an ancient feal of the 
Fitzwalter family, ris. 

o——— — his defcripiion ot the great 
feal of Q. Katherine Parr, 272. 

Brotiis, made from fleth, faid to 
be pernicious in fevers, 571. 

Bruce, Robert, his pocket-watch 
found, 221. 

Bucquet, M. his memoir on the 
manner in which animals are 
affected by mephitic fluids, 515. 

Burron, M. his Nat. Hitt. Sup- 
plement, Vol. V. containiig the 
Epochas of Nature, 395. 

Buccs, Pioteffor, his theory of the 
machine for driving piles, 383. 

Burney, Dy. his acc. of an extra- 
ordinary genius for mufic in an 
infant, 209, 

Buscu, Profeffor, his acc. of the 
commercial academy at Ham- 


burgh, 238. 


AmpEr, Dr _ his ace, of the or- 
~ gans of fpeech in the Orang 
Outang, 221. 

Canyon. See Krxc. 

Carpan, his rule for refolving the 
cubic equation, &c. inveft-gated, 
&c. 43- 

CartTwricGutT, Major. his politi- 
cai debate with Lord Abingdon, 
385. 

CatTuHotics, Roman, late Aét in 
favour of, vindicated, 1:6, 149. 
Their free toleration in Sc tland 
defended, 150. The att of par- 

~ liament farther vindicated, 238, 
3 le 

ine M. his acc. of a new 
method of cultivating the fugar 
cane, 222. 

Cixrs, ancient inftruments fo call- 
¢J, account Of, 310, 


Cements, exper. with regard to 
the compofition of, particularly 
with refpeét to buildings, 361, 

Cuarity confidered, as a Chrif- 
tian virtue, 299. 

CrarLestown, N. England, aco, 
ot the firlt fettlement of, 468, 

Cuina, the wines, fruits, and 
other products of, 519. 

CHINESE, their chronology not fo 
ancieut as pretended by ‘ome 
writers, 5c6. ‘Their hiltory, in 
courfe, extremely defective, 508, 
Their empire firft eftablifhed a- 
bout 1000 years before Chrift, 
gii. Thcirmufic, 521. Their 
population, 522. Their igno- 
rance of Ailroromy, 523. Their 
hofpitals for foundlings, 524. 

Cuio, in the Levant, defcribed, 
517. Its delicious wine, 518. Its 
mattic, ib. Medals of, 519. 

Cuorseut, Count de, his defcrip- 
tion of different parts of Greece, 
517. 

Curist, death of, confidered in the 
fame light with that of Socrates, 
11. 

Cy arenpon, Lord, his hift, of the 
rebeliion, mot altered by the Ox- 
ford editor, 303. 

Crercyman, rural, poetical en- 
comium of, 169. 

CLocks to frike the hour, enquity 
when firft made, 281. 

Cup, rules for one eftablifhed at 
Philadelphia, 205. 

Coins, ancient acc. of fome difcoe 
vered at Feawick caftle, 113 
And in the Tower o' Lond. 270. 

CorFins, ftone. See Pi GGE. 

Coxe, M. his acc. of the ancient 
hoins, in the cathedral of Car- 
lifle, 279. 

Cosences, American, when firk 
an object of Britith taxation, 465 

Commerce. See Banks. 

Comet. See Lexet. ; 

Coox, Capt. elegant verfes to his 
memory, by a Lady, 459+ 

Cosroes, K. of Perfia, plunders 


Jerufalem, and fells atin 














INDE X, 


Chriftian captives to the Jews, 
who murder them, 568. 
Cowper, Mr. his acc, of the effects 
of lightning on board a fhip, 222. 
CREATION, various opinions of the 
ancients concerning, 101. 
Crotcu. See Burney. 


Eist, the nobleft of all appel- 
lations, 104. 

Deiry, the knowledge of, dif- 
cuffed, 97—100. 

Demontacs, Scripture, controver- 
fy relative to, 178. 

Derry, Bifhop of, highly pane- 
gyrifed, 553. 

Dra.ocuer between a Frenchman, 
and an Englifhman, relative to 
Canada, 145. 

Drake, Mr. his acc. of two Ro- 
man ftations in Effex, 112. 
Combats Mr. Whitaker’s acc, 
of the origin of the Englifh lan- 
guage, 277. 

RAMA, Crit. obf. relative to, 186. 
Dropsy. See LATHAM. 
Duncan, Dr, his publication of 

certain MSS. of the late Mr, 

Baxter, 58. 

Dune of Dornadilla defcribed, 271. 


Barts, terraqueous globe of, 
held to be wholly derived from 
water, 157. 

——- M. de Luc’s theory of, 529. 

EarTHEN ware, ancient, great 
quantity of difcovered in the fea, 
off the Kentifh coaft, 275. See 
alfo Vases. 

Ean Tuquake, nature of, ele@ri- 
cal, 556. Difcoveries rel. to the 
means of rendering its effets lefs 
fatal to mankind, 557. 

Ecuipse. See Ulloa, 

Ectocug, a Lambeth one, 408. 

ELECTRICITY, peculiarly eflica- 
cious in the cure of female difor- 
ders, 308, Lord Mahon’s piin- 
Ciples of, and exper. in 435. M. 
Marat’s difcoveries in 546, See 
alfo Franxztin, FoTHERGILL, 
PartTincton, and Eartu- 
QUAKE, 


Evepuants, when inhabitants of 
the northern regions of our 
globe, 398. Their bones found 
in North America, 399. 


Aste, dramatic, remarks rela- 
tive to, 186. 

Fenwick. See Coins. 

Fevers. See Foon. 

Fire, its nature different from that _ 
of light, 154. New difcoveries 
relative to, 546. 

Fires, method of fecuring build- 
ings from, 51. 

FLorence, royal gallery of, cata- 
logue of the pictures and rarities 
there, 572. 

FLowers of plants, their noxious 
effect on the air, 346, 504. 

Foop, animal, and broths, perni- 
cious in fevers, 571. 

Forsercitt, Dr. Anthony, his 
acc, of a cure of S:. Vitus’s dance 
by eleétricity, 215, 

Frawxttn, Dr. Benj. his excellent 
parable againft perfecution, 196. 
His Poor Richard’: A/manac,198. 
His anxious defire to promote 
peace and harmony between 
Great Britain and America, 202. 
Shamefully abufed by Mr. Wed- 
derburne, 204. His electrical 
difcoveries, 206. His hypothe- 
fis concerning the Aurora Borete 
alis, 207. 

Free Martin, account of, 221, 

FRENCHMAN, his dialogues with an 
Englifhman, concerning the 
power of the Crown to make 
laws for cong. countries, 145: 

Freret, M, his erroneous hypo- 
thefis concerning the Chinefe 
chronology, 506. 


GENesis. See PERSECUTION, 
Grose, Mr. his defcription of 
antiquities in Hampfhire, 272. 
Gunnery, the theory of, hiftori- 
cal deduétion of, 122. 


AMBURGH, Commercial acade- 


my at, 238. 
Haytey, Mz. his elegant verfes 
Qqgz on 
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on the death of Mr. Thornton, 
462, . 

He arinG, Curious exper. relative 
to, $2. 

Hk MAPHRODITE, 
MartTIin. 

Hervey, Rev. James, his Writ- 
ings characterized, 424. 

Hey, Mr. his Letter to the Re- 
viewers, 253. 

Hicutanps of Scotland, account 
of ancient monuments, &c, in, 
273. 

Hinpvostan, remarks on the in- 
troduction of Englifh laws into 
the eaftern provinces of, 147, 

Hoerrer, Mr. his Memoir on the 
native fedative falt of Tufcany, 
&c, 237-6 

Horns, See Cours, 

Horses, of the Sybarites, ridicu- 
lous ftory of their mufcal educa- 
Cation, 577.- 

Hort-houfe, plants, method of 
guarding againft infects, 356. 
Hunter, John, his aec. of a fpe- 
_ cies of Hermaphrodite called the 

_ Free Martin, 225. 

Hutton, Mr. his ace, of calcula- 
tions made to afcertain the mean 
denfity of the earth, 38. 


See Free 


pean its flourifhing ftate 

in the time of Conflantine, 567. 

Jzurat, Mr, account of his Ico- 
nantidiptic telefcope, 215. 

Jews, faid to have purchafed 
g0,cco0 Chriftian captives of 
Cofroes K. of Perfia, that they 
might have the pleafure of cut- 
ting their throats, 568. 

Inpia, Eait—See Tanjore. See 
Hinpostan.—Several tracts, 
rel. to, 244. See alfoBencat. 
See Mocus, 

Insects, infefting hot-houfe 
plants, their forts enumerated, 
355+ Methods of guarding a- 
gaint their depredations, ib. 
See alfo Buicuts. 

Jounson, Sam. his malignity to- 
wards Milton, 479. Animad- 
verted on, 480, Said to have 


compofed Dr. Dodd's fpeech at 
his trial, 483. 

Inenanp, whether void of fer. 
pents, 113. Her commercial re. 
ftraints confidered, 162. Her 
political connexion with Eng. 
land difeufled, 306, 359. 

Irwin, Mr. his Baffern Eclogues 
commended, 451. His tender 
and elegant compliment to his 
wife, 45%. | 

Tsatau, Book of. See Lowrna. 

Iravians, their character, 549, 
That of their women, 550. 

Ira.y, the Jand of painters, itfelf 
the moit beautiful picture in the 
world, 549. 

Jupea, country of, its great fere 
tility and populoufnefs afferted, 


565. 


InKpALE, church of, a Saxon 
infcription on, illuftrated, 114. 
Kinc, Mr. his aec, of a curious 
piece of ordnance fifhed out of 
the fea, 1:2. 





of a petrifaction 

found in Eaft Lothian, 219. 

of antiquities dug 
up in Merfey iffand, &c. 271. 

Kine John’s houfe at Warnford. 

_ See WyNDHAM. 

Kwicut, Dr, his method of mak- 
ing artificial loadftones, 221. 





TAxce AGE, Englith, various Q- 
pinions as toits origin, 277- 

Lassone, M, de, his memoir on 
the accidents occafioned by ani- 
mal putrefaclion, >'4. On @ 
method of improving the tartar 
emetic, 5106. 

Latuam, Mr. his ace. of an ex- 
traordinary drepfical cafe, 217+ 

Leap ore, chemical exper. on, 43+ 

Le Cerr, Mr. his improvements 10 
watch-making, 44. His merit 
in this refpeét queltioned, 376. 


Le Compete, M. his method of 


curing ulcers by the burning- 
glafs, 514. 
Letrer to the Reviewers, ¢on- 


cerning the remains of ancient 
potteries, 
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potteries, difcovered in the Mof- 
quito country, 278. See alfo 
Hey. 

Lespos. See Mererin. 

Lexet, Mr. his obf. on the peri- 
odical ime of the comet of 1770, 
ty ae 

Lexicon. See Bien. 

Lire, poetical pictare of the mife- 
ries of, 392. 

Licut, philofophically invefigat- 
ed, 153. Its nature contrary 
to that of fire, 154. 

LicHTNING. See CowPen. 

Loapstone, See Knicurt. 

Lon von, poetical forefight of the 
ruins of, 128. 

Loncrigup, Dr. 
NOMY. 

Lort, Mr. his obf. on Celts, 110. 

Lowru, Bifhop, his new tranfla- 
tion of Ifaiah, {fpecimen of, 285. 

Lucy, Sir Tho. fuppofed to be 
the perfon alluded to by Shake- 
fpear, under the character of 
Juftice Shallow, 258. 

Lyon, Mr. his defcript. of a Ro- 
man bath, difcovered at Dover, 


279. 


See AsTro- 


Acuines, to fhorten labour, 
their utility, 225. 
Macquarr, M, his remarkable 
cure of an abfcefs formed in the 
cefophagus, by means of mere 
cury, $13. 
Mapness, new treatife concern- 
ing the nature and cure of, 564. 
Manon, Lord, his invention for 
fecuring buildings from fire, 51. 
The experiment tried, ib. 
Matuia, Fath. de, miftaken in 
his opinion of the Chinefe Chro- 
nology, 506. 
Man, his organization, vital prin- 
ciple, &c., inveftigated, 408. 
— of a complete hiitory of, 
526. 

Manners, dramatic, crit. remarks 
on, 187. 
ANSFIELD, Earl of, his opinion 
Controverted, concerning the 


) 


King’s legiflative authority over 
conquered countries, 139, 

Marcertinus, Ammianus, his 
advantageous account of the fer- 
tility of Judea, 549. 

Martin, honeft Tom, his objec« 
tions to the profeflion of an ar- 
torney, 300. His hiftory of 
Thetford, ib. 

Maseres, Baron, his method of 
finding a near value of the very 
flowly converging infinite feries, 
&c. 42. His method of extend- 
ing Cardan’s rule for refolving 
one cafe of a cubic equation, &c, 

Masson, Mr. his account of the 
ifland of St. Miguel, 49. 

Meapows, See Boswe.it. 

M-epicitne, Royal Society of, in 
France, a new inftitution, 511, 
Hiftory of, ib. 

Mencs, the celebrated painter, 
anecdotes of, 564. 

Mere.in, the ancient Lefbos de- 
fcribed, 517. 

Micuct, St. ifland of, hot fount- 
ains there, defcribed, 49. Their 
efficacy, in the cure of the gout, 
50. 

Mi tes, Dr. his ace. of two Aue 
rei, found by digging in the 
Tower of London, 276. See 
alfo, p. 282, 

Mocuts, their tyranny over the 
Indians, 543. 

Mosquito fhore, curious eaftern 
vafes, found there, 277. See 
alfo the Letter and Note p. 278. 

Music, extraordinary genius for in 
an infant, 209. 

Music, philofophically confidered, 
S43. 

ioe, c of the ancient Greeks, 577. 

MutzenBecuer’s edit, of Biel’s 
Philological Thefaurus, 235. 


Ecessity, philofophical, at- 
tacked, and defended, 29. 
NETHEXLANDS, united provinces 
of, their glorious ftruggle for 
freedom, 373- ‘Their wonder- 
ful fuccefs, 374. Arguments 


ufed 
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ufed in their debates, for and 
againft a peace with Spain, 375. 
Nownsvucu-houfe, &c. fome ace 
count of, 28i. 
Nouveaux Elemens de la feience 
de 1 Himme, 401. 


Ran Our ana, acc. of the or- 
gans of f{peech in, 220. 
Orrep, Mr. his account of a cafe 
in which the head of the os Au- 
meri was fawn off, 216. 
Os Humeri. See ORRED. 


PAcestine, country of, its ferti- 
lity, &c. afferted, in oppofition 
to Voltaire, and other infidel 
writers, 565. 

Parmer, Mr. his notions refpecte 
ing philofoph. neceflity, &c. 29. 

Panefand. See EARTHEN- WARE. 

Parne., Mr. a remarkable faying 
of his, in the Irifh Houfe of 
Commons, 247. 

Parties, ftate of, in the Britith 

_ court, in 1757, 118. 

Partincton, Mr. his fuccefs in 
medical electricity, 309. 

Pau, M. his account of the Chi- 
nefe controverted, 521, 

Pausanivs, his teltimony to the 
fertility of Judea, 569. 

Pecce, Mr. his account of St. 
George, the patron faint of Eng- 
Jand, 107. 

— his remarks relative to 
Croyland abbey, 110. 

his examination of the 

queftion whether Ireland and 

Thanet are void of ferpents, 11 3. 

his account of fome ftone 











coffins, 271. His explanation of — 


a paffage in Gildas, 274. 
— his obfervations on con- 
ventual feals, 279. 
Persecution, excellent parable 
againft, 196. 
PeTriFacTion. See Kine. 
Perere, M. le, his fuccefsful ape 
plication of the burning-glafs 
in the cure of ulcers, 513. 
PickersGiLL, Lieut. his account 
of the track of the brig Lion, 
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from Eng. to Davis’s Streights, 
&c. 52. His accidental death 
ib. the note. , 

Pive-driver, theory of that maa 
chine, 383. 

Pine-apple, a valuable treatife for 
the culture of, recommended, 
3556 

Poiricat intrigues, of the cabi- 
net under Henry IV. &c. 554, 

Porg, Mr. his defcription of the 
tower of Dornadilla, 271. 

Popery, principles of appreciated, 
67. See more under Caruo- 
LICS,. 

Pownat, Mr, his account of the 
earthen-ware difcovered in the 
fea, near Whititable Bay, 275. 

of curious earth. 
en vafes, found on the Mofquito 
fhore, 277. 

PoTTeRIES, ancient remains of, 
difcovered onthe Mofquito coaft, 
277. 

Praise, the love of, difcuffed, 
294. 

Price, Dr. his notion with re- 
fpeét to fome in the neceflarian 
doétrine, 35. 

—— cenfured for his foreboding 
and defponding fpirit, in refpeét 
of our political affairs, 447. His 
remarks refpeCting annuities, 
&c. ib, 

PrigstLey, Dr. his notions of 
philofophical neceflity, and ma- 
terialifm, attacked and defended, 
29. Ridiculed,-64. 

fketch of the controver- 
fy between him and his oppo- 
nents on matter, &c. 223. 

Princes, education proper for, 
574- Ought not to employ their 
time and attention on any arts or 
fciences not immediately relative 
to government, 575. 

Prussta, K. of, his ideas of the 
relation between a citizen and 
his country, 132. 








Urexsinver, remarkable cure 


of an abfcefs wrought by, 513+ 
RicHMOND, 
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Ricemon p, Duke of, his ability 
in conducting the inquiry into 

the management of Greenwich 
Hfpital, 233. 

Rozins, Mr. his experiments re- 
lative to gunnery, 122. 

Romance, difpute about the de- 
rivation of that word, 274. 

Rooke, Mr. his account of two 
Roman Camps in Gloucefter- 
fhire, 114. 

Roy. Col. 


Girt. See Hoerrer. 
SCHEHALLIEN, mountain of, 
See SHUCKBURGH,. See HutT- 
TON. 

Scio. See CuHro. 

SCOTLAND, reformation in that 
country how promoted, 338. 
Proje& for introducing a itand- 
ing army in, 339. Reflections 
on the progrefs of the Reforma- 
tion IN, 340+ 

Scott, Mr. his account of a ree 
markable imperfection of fight, 


See SHUCKBURGH, 


50. 

Seats. Sce Brooxe. See Bre- 
RETON, See PEGGE. 

Series, infinite, &c. See Ma- 


SERES. 

SHAKESPEAR, his plays arranged 
according to their dates, 18. Ets 
acquaintance with the itage, 
when began, 19. Remarks on 
his excelencies, 25. Critical 
explanations of remarkable paf- 
{ages in his pliys. 257-—270. 

SHEkiIpDAN, Counfelor, combats 
Sir W, Biackftone’s doétrine, 
refpeciing the power of the Bri- 
tifh Parliament in regard to lre- 
land, 359. 

SHuckBurGu, Sir George, his 
rules for meaiuring of heights 
with the barometer, compared 
with thofe of Col. Roy, 37. Sce 
alfo Hutton. 

Stcur, extraordinary particulars 
refpefting a moft remarkable im- 
perfect.on of that fenfe, 50. 

Smitu, Edw, ory of his being 


employed to alter Clarendon’s 
hiflory, 303. 

Society, new. See Mepicine. 

SopHoc es, his Oedipus Tyrannus 
tranflated, 394. 

SPECULATION, a poem, by Mr, 
Anftey, extradts from, 474. 

St. Georce, the patron faint of 
England, the perfonal exiftence 
of difputed, 106. 

Srrance, Mr. his acconnt of 
Roman antiquitics in Wales, 
107. 

his account of fome Ro- 
man infcriptions, &c. in Iitria, 
&c. 114. 

Stuart, Lord James, a great pro- 
moter of the Reformation in 
Scotland, his character, 338. 

St. Virus’s dance, cured by elec- 
tricity, 216. 

S<car, acid of, a new difcovery, 
76. 

Sucar Cane. 





See Cazaud. 


Anyjore, conqueft of, confider- 
ed, 124. 

Tcuesme, or Chefme, harbour of, 
deicribed, 518. 

TELESCOPE. See JEURAT. 

THETFORD, hilt. of, 300. Cue 
rious bill of expences for equip- 
ping two horfemen there, to 
ferve in the wars, in the reign of 
Ed. HI. 301. 

ToLeraTion of Roman Catholics 
in England detended, 116, Aud 
in Scotland, 149. 

TRAwNs1 ATOR, his principal qua- 
lifications aud duty, 282. 

TreLawaty, Sir Harry, his vers 
fauility, 326. 


Anity, admirable picture of, 
105. 

Van SwINpEn’s plan for a treatife 
on the Aurora Borealis, 310. 
Vases, Ancient, difcovered on 

the Mofquito Shore, 277, 
VEGETABLES, tlieir power of cor- 
recting bad air, 346, Yet they 
themfelves emit a noxious air in 
3 the 












































the night, ib, Experiments re- 
lative tO, 3475 §O4-. 
Vision, curious exper. relative 


tO, 53.. | , : 
Uxcers, cured by the burning- 


glafs, 513. 


- Uxrroa, Don, his obfervations,on 


the eclipfe of the Sun, June 27, 
1778, 21$- | 
Votcanogs. See EARTHQUAKE. 
Vouraire, his argument againit 
the authority of the Scriptures, 
drawn from the fterility of Ju- 
dea, &c, obviated, 566, 


Axes, Roman antiquities in, 


107+ Se : 
Watvexius, Profeffor, his phy- 
fico-chymical meditations on the 
origin of the world, 153. His 


introdaétion to the hiitory of 


writers on mineralogy, 10. 
Watpocreg, Sir Robert, his fuppofed 
dialogue with Mr. Pelham, on 
his fyftem of political corruption, 
4545 4 
Warburton, Mifs, verfes to, 
130. 
Wanine, Profefior, his Problems 


INDEX. 
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. concerning interpolations, 281, 
His general relolution of alges 
. braical equations, .383. 
WatTerinc of Meadows, direc. 
_.tions for, 456. 
Warers, rules, &c. for the ana- 
_. lyfis of, 73. WES 
Warsoy, Dr. his experiments on 
lead ore, 48. 
Watson, Mr. his ace; of fome an. 
tiquities in Chefhire, &c, 109. 
WasuinGTon,, General, complis 
mentary verles to, 389. Me. 
moirs of, where-to be found, 
B90. ng eg ertnnne | 
West, Mr. his account of fome 
Roman antiquities at. Langatter, 
109. “ ; 
Wicson, Mr. his account of Dr, 
Knight’s method of making ar. 
tificial loaditones, 221. 
Women, young, falutary. effed of 
their breath, upon .eld men, 
3530 
Woutrs, Mrs. his experiments on 
mineral fubitances, 247. 
Wynpuam, Mr. his conjeQtureres 
lative to an ancient buildigg at 
Warnford, 280, 
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